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FORKWORD 

Tito purpose of the IVicnnial Survey 'of Education in the United 
States is to present to the people of this Nation a picture, as com- 
plete and accurate as possible, of the many types of education they 
finance, administer, and maintain. But this isolated picture is not 
enough. The worth, activity, and progress of any system of sc1km»1s 
are relative matters and must lup shown ahmg with like plures of 
other systems to provitle sane conceptions and souml bases for judg- 
ments.^ To alFord such bases for comparisons the Office of Education 
- has throughout its existence published in its annual reports, biennial 
surveys, bulletins, and pamphlets, a6cotints of education in other 
countrie.s. This chapter of the Biennial Survey for 193T-3t'> is in 
cofitiitHation of that policy. It attempts to point out the differing 
directions in which education iji other countries has lieen going in 
the past decade in the hope that from them we in the United States 
may be better able to select the educational paths that will lead in 
. this country to the strengthening and perjictuation of good ways of 
living. 

Bess Goodtkooxtz 

, Assistant Commissioner of Education^ 
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A Sl'UVKV OK A Dl-X'KNXir.M <)1'' KDI CWTION IN 
C'OrNTKIKS on IKK niAN TIIK IMTHI) :STA I KS 

V ^ * 

A survov of tluf tivnils of (‘diu-ution in otlicr.counti ics for ilu' yoars 
to 11*20, wliieh iiuliuled to some fxl»*iit |M)M-\var liapiH'iuii^s to 
tlioso dalos. was piTpuml and publisliiHi by llic ( Mlia* of Kdynition 
i>rll*2H.‘ Tlu* intontion t Inal was to issiu'’ siniilur a<iuunis ivoidarly 
with oaoh bionnial survoy of lalmation in tin* rnitotl Stales. Many 
utlier dnt ies and soim* dillieulties intervened to iirevenl earryiin: out 
tlie plan and it was not until about llKiO that the way setaned elear 
to J)ick up the thread of the earlier aeeount aiul aeain weave* into 
tlu* fabric of educational docunientation in the rnited Statys a sketch 
of education movements abroad. 'I'his study is an atlianpt. to do 
that. It is pre.sented in the hope that at interval.s corresponding to 
the larj;er s\tiii‘:s of world alFairs, the story may Ik* <'ontinued in 
such a way us to provitle a progressive historical ^nnmary of eihica- 
lion trends and events. 

The decade here dealt with was a stirfitio one. In its first 11 years 
human life seemed every when* on the ascendiint. Intei’courst* ainonj; 
nations, •inanufactufinir. building, coniinerc-e, tru<le, exploration, re- 
searcli, and investifxation were moving; rajiidlv to levels not before 
kno^fn in human experience. Then came 3 year« of decline so sevei-e 
that by 1932 the only peoples not seriously affcHed were those few 
so far removed from part ici pat iot^i the {general life of the world 
that they had felt nothing of the preeediiifr ujisin <re. In the last 4 
years the economic swiii" has afitjiii hyen upward. 

Coincident with these economic cluinfres vj^erc revolutions jieace- 
ful and otlj^rwise but important in either case, many changes in 
forms of government, the application of «litferent philosophies of 
life, and a general que.stioning of the worth of much that had been 
held to be fundamental in all Iruinan relations, ^ 

Organized education felt (he impact of all these movements prob- 
ably more than it ever has before because education in recent years 
has been more clostdy connected with life out of the schools than it 
has for some centuries and was conseipient ly more susceptible of 
being influenced. To present a hroucl view of/flie larg:er effects of 
those impacts, or resistance to them as the casl* may Iiave been, is (he 
purpose of fliis bulletin. 'The immeciiate results of the depression 
are not l^ere emphasized; they are the .subject of an earlier publi- 


' Ab^l, Manies F. Major trontln of edurntion In otlier countrlea. \^'ashington. C. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Uftice of lOducatlou, Uglietlii 1P28, No'. 13^ 
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•% cation.* Curtailed budgets, reduced salaries and personnel, sinallei- 
capital outlays for schools, are all important of course, but they are 
not so significant as changes in the concept of history and how it is 
to be taught to young people, whether education is to- be used as 
a means of making good human beings or a particular type of 
thinker which those in control of the State desire at the time, or 
whether the administration and direction Of education is to be 
strongly centralized in a small group of people who can easily have 
a mistaken conception of what is best for the Natioji. It is these 
.vital questions which in one form or another have been connected 
with organized education since its beginning, that are mainly 
considered in the following pages. 


* Abel, James F. The effects of the economic depressi^j^^u education in ot-hor countdes. 
W^hlngton, y. S. Department of the Interior, Oflice of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 14. 
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Section I. Eueope 

HARKED CHANGES IN EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

Twenty-one European countries changed their education systems 
markedly during the*decennium ‘ under review. They were: Albania 
in 1933; Austria, 1034; Belgium, 1931-32; Bulgaria, 1934; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1930; Denmark, 1932 and later; England, beginning with 
1920; Estonia, 1934; France, 1930; Germany, 1933; Hungary, 1934; 
Italy, beginning in 1923; Latvia, 1934; Norway, 1935; Poland, 1932; 
Portugal, 1935-36; Rumania, 1934; Scotland, 1929; Soviet Union, 

1928 and later; Spain, 1931-32; Sweden, 1927 ; and Yugoslavia, 1929. 

Education and revolution . — In six of these countries the changes 
in education were coincident with general revolutionary movements 
that resulted in setting up new national governments which, shortly 
after coming into power, redirected education policies. The Austrian 
constitution which went into force on May 1, 1934, declares Austria 
to be a federal state corporatively ordered and education there took 
on some of the characteristics being given it by corporative states. 

The coup d'etat of May 1934 in Bulgaria and the attempt to establish 
a corporative state greatly affected education in that country. The 
National Socialist German AVorkers’ Party which took control of 
Germany in 1933 is changing German education to suit its own pur- 
poses. An authoritarian government was established in Latvia in 
May of 1934 and by July of that year had passed a new: law on public 
instruction. Its Estado Aoro constitution of March 1933 made Portu- 
gal also a corporative state and the education refonns of 1935-30 are 
directly due to that. The second Spanish republic was proclaimed 
April 14, 1931; its government immediately entered upon an ambitious - 
program of' educational reform. The adoption of the firet 6-year 
plan, a revolution in itself, by the Soviet Union in 1928 was the 
» signal for greatly extended and intensive education activity mainly 
along the lines begun when the Union was formed. About the time 
the seOond 5-year plan was entered upon, 1932-33, it became evident 
that quality rather than quantity in education had to be emphasized 
and ^me drastic changes in policy were made. 

Carefully planned changes . — In contrast with the pronounced, sud- 
den swings in education activities were the long-planned, deliber- 
ately considered actions progressively made effective in other coun- 


^ Approiinuitely 1926 to 1935» IncloilTt, 
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trio?. Tlio ('nnsnliaf iv«* ('oinmittop of flip I?oanl «»f Kdncation of 
Kn^liiiiil U’iilps condiu lcd imiuirips for -J vpaiN Ud’oro it iviulprod 
its liiial rpport iti I'.LMi oil Thf Ktbtmtinh of the Aihilrscrnt. Siiu-p 
l!>ii6 pdiH’ation in Kii<rland is Udnir stpadily ivconst met ed alonj; tlip ' 
linos sn^irostod in tlio roport. 'I’lio ‘rovoninunit of ('’zodio-ilovakia 
niado clianirps in tlio schools only after careful study and considemldc 
exporiinontat ion. Doinjr away with fees in the pnhlic secondary 
schools of France was carried out rather <rra<liially. In Norway a 
conunission appointed in lO’J'J presented a report in 1!'27. I'he plan 
it pi'oposed was the snhject of imnh discussion and not until March 
11*34 was the project of a law phned In'forp the Storlhiii;:. and from 
that proje<t a law was passed in llt3.‘i. The Polish edmation law 
of March 11. 11*32. was the pi'odiict of e.xteiisive study liy a ministerial 
conunission coinpo>ed of speciali>ts in the dilTeivnt fiidd.s of ednea- 
tion. The .'Swedish law presented to the Rikstlajr in Fidirnary 11*27 
and passed the following; May was based on yt*ars of study and 
public di.scnssion. I'lainly. the peoples of most of the Kiiropean na- 
tions prefer lo make their education adaptations .-lowly aiul after 
inatim? consideration. 

LESdKK VlIAS fSKS 

'I'he seven other Kuropi'an countries, Finland, Oreece. the Irish 
Free. . 'state. Lithuania. Luxenihourir. 'I'he Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land chan<:ed their school systems some, of cfmrse, but in com- 
paratively minor respects. 

* m 

XATl(K\M.iy.ArJ(»\ OF Kin CATIOX 

Overwhelmingly in the (luection of nationalization of education 
were the education movements of the past decn<le. The .s})irit of 
intense nationalism that has been rampant throu"liout much of the 
world has naturally shown itself in cultural as well as political and 
economic movements. Superticially the trend in education is indi- 
cated hy the fact that in Italy in SeptemWr 1929 the ministry of 
public instinct con became the ministry of national education; in 
France in June 11)32 the ministry of pnbliT** instruction and fine arts 
was chanjred to the ministry of national education; in Belp;ium in 
l)eceml)er of 11*32 the mini.stry of sciences and of arts became the 
ministry of pithlic instruction; in Portufral in 193') the ministry 
of juibli? instruction became the ministry of national education; and 
the Rumanian ministry of public instruction and cults was chanped 
in Xovemhef 193C to a ministry of national education. A Federal 
ministry for science, education, and |M)pular culture (Keichsminis- 
terium fih\Wisaenschaft. Krziehunp nnd Volk.sbihlunp) was created 
in Germany on May 1, 11*34. and its fields of activity assigned by 
decree of the following May 11. 
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In a (looenninni that mark? tlio oontiMiarii's of the foundinj; of 
several important piihlk’-sohool systems, those people who believe 
that edueation is a public function and have earnestly ami hoiu'stly 
striven to make it so, find their hopes Indu^ fiilHlled and their etforts 
rewarded, for natiojis in jreneral have Ihmmi rai)idly takiui; wider 
and closer control of their cultural institutions, but not alw ays in the 
way that a«lvoc*ates of j)ublic education desire. 

l*uh\]c nud privntc i’ducatiov. — Nationalizatiim of education has 
many aspects and manifests itself in various b>rms. One of them is 
the swiu<x from private to ptd)lic etlucation. 'The economic crisis 
forced some of this. Many private s«dmols closed because they could 
not find the money to keep their d<»ors open and the students went 
to swell the increasiiijr numbers in public institutions. Others re- ^ 
niained oi^en oidy by acce])tin<r ci’ants from ]>id>lic funds ami the 
public rejrulation conse<iuent to such orants. More of the chan^ri' "as 
due to drastic <rovernment action. I’o education in Albania 

was provided mainly by private orjianizations many <»f wlu>se schools 
received subsidies from government fuiuls. I'he .Vlbanian authori- 
ties, feeliu}: that this pi-evented the development of an Albanian 
national public-school system. chan«red certain articles of the con- 
stitution in April of 1933 and shortly afterward passed a law that 
had the effect of doiii}: away with all private sclumls in Albania. 
The rifrht ofjeli};ious bodies in Spain to conduct schools was abro- 
^rjited by the Vortes in 1932 and the government undertook to replace 
the private schools with public. 

Private education continues and plays 'an important role in most 
European countries but it is being brought more and more under 
government regulation. Law of May 20, 1933. in Denmark provides, 
among other things, for national supervision of private primary 
schools under certain conditions. By law of July 12. 1034, private 
schools may carry on in Latvia but their purposes and activities must 
be in accord with the national principles expressed in public educa- 
tion. Private and religiotis schools came increasingly under direct 
national authority in Lithuania. The gradual suppression of private 
schools begun in Norway in 1920 is now virtually accomplished. 
PrivaW schools in Yugoslavia must submit to national control. 
Throughout Europe public as opposed to private direction of educa- 
tion is being strengthened. 

National administration and support. — Another phase of the na- 
tionalization of education is the placitig of more of the support and 
a<lininistration of schools in the hands of national officials and leav# 
I ing less of it with the local authorities. Much of this has been going 

j on in Euroi>e in the past decade. Some of it also was due to the 

i depression. Ix)calities found themselves un^de to raise school moneys 

I by taxation and turned to the national treasury for help. National 
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budgets for education were generally cut, in some countries heavily 
for 2 to 4 years in succession, and the. national government in order 
to use the depleted funds to the best advantage had either to take 
entire control of the schools or strictly sui>ervise the local officials. 

By Ia^\ of Jammrv' 22. 1931, the national treasury of Belgium took 
over the salaries of all the secondary school personnel. In Bulgaria, 
decree la\\0)f July 13, 1934, took away from the communal school 
commissions the power to select teachers; made the commissions 
appointive instead of elective as they had been, and in other ways 
simplified and centralized the administration of primary schools.^ 
Danish moves in tliis direction include lessening the influence of the 
rector of the church in the local and provincial school commissions 
and bringing the urban schools directly under the ministry of educa- 
tion which approves their plans and names the teachere. In Estonia 
also, control of the selection of primary teachers was placed in the 
education ministry. Even in Switzerland where tradition and senti- 
ment are against national control of education and there is no federal 
ministry of education, the central government increased its partici- 
pation in and control of certain education matters. 

E<lucation administration in the Soviet. Union, previously placed 
in each constituent republic of the Union, came more and more under 
Union control. A central commissariat of public instruction has 
not been established, but at Moscow the commissariat of the Russian 
Soviet Itepublic tends to assume federal functions. The government 
is ticking the place of the communist party in unifying education 
and the Union treasury is bearing a. greater share of education ex- 
penditures. 

Unifying control of different typex of Still another 

move in the nationalization of education lies in placing schools of 
different tyiies within the punnew of one ministry. For a long time 
the practice has been to assign to the ministiy of public instruction 
only schools of general leducation. Agricultural plication was di- 
rected by the ministry of agriculture; technical bV the ministry of 
labor; war and naval schools, by the ministry of Aational defense, 
ete. The tendency in this decade has been t o unify as much as pos- 
sible all types of education, except that for national defense, to cor- 
relate them more closely, an*d to place them under one central admin- 
istration. Thus, in Belgium when the ministry of sciences and of 
arts changed its name in 1932 to the ministry of public instruction, 
an office of technical education was set up within it to handle tech- 
nical an^ .vocational, and agricultural and horticultural education. 
The ministries of labor and of agriculture now have a voice in these 
aspects of education only through the office of technical education. 

A similar attempt in Bulgaria failjed but the controversy resulted 
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in the appointment of an interministcrial commission to assure as 
far as possible uiuty of instruction. 

The ministry of science, arts, and popular education of Prussia by 
the crisis ordinance of October 29, 193-2, took over most of the duties 
of the ministry of social welfare wliich was disbanded; and further 
was given control of many schools of commerce, agriaiUure, veter- 
inary studies, household ^pnomics, and similar subjects, that haj 
formerly been under other ministries. Agricidtural schools in Po- 
land Mjere transferred, beginning July 1, 193*2, from the ministry 
of agriculture to the ministry of cults and public instruction. Alwut 
' the same time the ministries of commerce, agriculture, and public 
works in Portugal relinquished to the ministry of public instruction 
control of technical education. 

The Soviet Union presents an exception to this trend particularly 
with respect to higher education. In July 192S, six technical insti- 
tutes and five tecnica were transferred to the administration of the 
council of national economy, and two institutes to the Ammissariat 
of transport. In July 1930 a general law was passed which trans- 
fers from the conunissariats of public instruction in‘l:he different 
republics the technical schools to the Union industrial commissariats, 
the agricultural schools to the Union and the republics’ commissariats 
of agiiculture, and the medical institutes to the commissariats of 
health. This move however resulted in greater ceiitral control of 
technical education for i%October 1933, a federal committee of higher 
technical education was created to take general direction and control 
of technical education throughout the Union. 

Th/t unity school or vniffed school system . — Tlie unity or unified 
school, differently understood and conceived in different countries, 
lends itself nicely to the nationalization of educatioji. “Differently 
understood and conceived in different countries” expresses the situa- 
tion because an action toward a better unified system considered as 
a very important movement in Norway or Sweden, for instance, where 
education has long been well organized, would be inconsequential or 
impossible in Rumania, for example, where in 1919 four widely vary- 
ing types of education organization found themselves compelled to 
carry on under a common national government, or in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia where similar situations existed. 

A basic principle of the unity school is equal educational opportu- » 
nity for equal intelligence without regard to the social, class, or 
economic status of the students. The nation undertakes to assure for 
the supernormal child from any condition of life a training suited to 
his natural capacities, and to any less gifted child educihtion is to 
be meted out according to his abilities and needa Such a concept led 
in France to making much easier the transfer of pupils from the 
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primary to the secondary school classt's, iiiul luter the propressive 
abolition of fees in all public secondary schools. The implications 
of the principle are wide. They call for an int imate knowing of every 
child in the realm on the one hand, comprehensive knowletlge in 
detail of the entire economic and social as|>e<'ls of the country on 
the other, and an education scheme so complete and well-rounded 
that it can fit the individual advantageously into (he nation’s life. 

Some Bulgarian authorities claim that their country has the only 
unified school system in Europe. The claim is based oirtbe fact 
that all children, rich and poor alike, must attend the primary school 
and that .secondary schools and universities are provided for all who 
are capable of going further. Norwegian authorities also claim for 
their country^ unified school in the sense tliat admission to a sec- 
ondary school is possible only after 7 years of primary instruction. 
The 1932 reform of education in Poland is hailed as bringing al>out 
a unified school system. The Czechoslovakian reforms of 1930 were 
considerably in the diiection of providing closer connection between 
primary and secondary education. 

Law No. XI of 1934 in Hungary did away with the three or four 
types of secondary schools then existing and substituted one type 
in which the four lower classes have a common program; in the four 
upjier classes pupils have a choice according to their aptitudes. 
Unifying secondary schools in Yugo.slavia was undertaken with con- 
siderable success in 1929. Many secondary schools in llelgium have 
recently been enlarged and new schools established for both boys and 
girls to the end that the imbalance between primary and secondarv 
instruction in that country be overcome, and considerable effort 
toward democratizing education was made in the way of remitting 
secondary school fees and providing funds for the better endowed 
children of poor parents. The main stej>s toward a unity school sys- 
tem in Spain under the second republic were in the direction of 
prcrviding public primary education for the masses of (he iieople. 



EXTREME XATIOXALIZATIOS OF EDUCATION 

A usual concept of nationalization of education pictures the na- 
tional government in power at the time as taking control of all educa- 
tion within the boundaries of its territor}’ and using the schools of 
all types and levels to promote and i)erpetuate its political and 
economic theories and practices. Freedom of teaching ceases. The 
state, not the individual, is of paramount importance; making citi- 
zen of the kind desired by the government, not making good human 
beings, is the ultimate purpose. This concept arises from the strong 
impressions, both antagonistic and favorable, treated by the Gentile 
reforms of 1923 in Italy and their progress in the subsequent years, 
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llie Q(1ii|)tut ioii of pdiu'ation to <'ollll^lltli^lll in tlu* So\'ii‘t I'liioii, iiiul 
tlu* Mioro recpiit control taken of cdncaiion l»y tlic Naiiunal S.n iali>i 
(ierman Workers' I’arty. 

Italy . — (lootl accounts =* of tin* reform of education in Italv are 
a^ailable; tlic story need not lx* retold lier(*. 'llu* adniinisiyat ion, tin* 
organization (if instruction, and the spirit iind ideals of education 
v\ere all cliangetl. I he last of these eonuuands att(*ntion as tlu'i 
extit'ine of nationalization. They were expressed by the prime inin- 
- jster as follows: 


The Covernmeiit (teiiumds that tlie whool slioiilil I.e insiiircd liy tin- idt-iiN 
of tuKcism; It deiimiids that it sliould tn- not m(‘rely not linstilo to F.iscisni 
tint in no wiiy out of syinjiatliy with it or iiidinVifnt to it ; tool it doinands 
that the whole seliool system in every Kiade and every iiliase of its tiaeliino 
should edueate Italian yoiilh to understand Faseism. to lem w iliem>el\..s in 
Fnseisni and to live in the lii.storlc atmosplieie ereated liy tlie Fascist 
revolution. 

€ 

Soviet I’nion . — The communist regime of edtictition in the Soviet 
Union is also fairly well documented ^ in English. The administra- 
tion, organization of instruction, and the spirit of the teaching \v(*re 
^irtualIy re\ersed. The .strong central control held bv the niiiiistrv 
of'puhlic instruction during the czari.st regime was presumahlv set 
aside and each republic was made responsible foi* education within 
its borders. Still, considerable central dir(*ction was niaintaiiu*d bv 
the communist j)arty. All the former typ(*s of schools W(*re replaced 
by others offering a very dilTerent kind of instruction, organized dif- 
ferently and animated by a spirit oi)posed to that which prevaih'd in 
the imperialist in.stitutions. Few nations have undertaken’ so origi- 
nal and comprehensive a j)rogram of training for children and adidts 
alike or borne it along so far. 

Though the efforts to make the schools a means of si)ieading and 
|)erpetuating communism .were- vigorous and continuous, eventuallv 

•Codlynola, E. The phlloBophy underl.vlni; (he Natlennl uyntoni of ediinillon In Italy. 
7n Educational Yearbook of (he Internal loiml Iiwtltute of Temhera Coll.xe. Colmiihiii I nP 
vcmlly, 1920. New York. Hureau PuhllrailMns. lO.'Ui, 

Ealiarl. Marino. Education In Italy. In The Year Hook of Education liCiL*. I.oirdon 
Kvana Rrolhera IJmitiHl. 1DH2. 

Murraro. Howard It. .New EOueallon In Italy. Xew York. S. F. Viimii, In<- lit.'tfi 
52C pp. * » 

^ liaiidbook of the Soviet rnlon. New York, Anioriran Iliisbljin ChanilnT of roimnerce 
1930. 662 pp. 

Hans, X. Kduoatlon In Soviet RiiBHia. In Tlio Year Book of Eduration 1933. l.nmlon, 
KvaD8 Brotherg limited, 1033. 

^duration In Sovlid RnwRla 1031-34. !n Tlu* Yonr Book of Edmnfion 103.V 

London, Evana BroiherH Liniitcil. 1935. 

Lodge. Nucia I*. Higher eduratloii in Sovirt Itiispla and tlio now atudont. /w Kdiirn- 
lional Yearbook of the International Instliuto of Toachcra Tidlege, Coliiniblrt T nlvoralry, 
1934, Xew York, Bureau of PublicationM. Ti-arhors roHogp. 1934. 

IMnkevitch, Albert The new education in the Soviet Republic. New York, The John 
Day Company, 1929. 403 pp. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OE EDUOATION. 1934-36 

they had to give way to the claims of broader education. Trained 
leaders in industry and trade were sorely needed so the universities 
were gradually re-established as institutions of higher learning and 
their research and teaching work united. To ol)tain tit students com- 
petitive e.xarainations had to take the place of class selection, and 
inowledgo of i)olitical grammar became less important than knowl- 
edge of the sciences. The programs of 1927 did away with the com- 
plex teaching method based on labor, nature, and society and brought 
back the regular study subjects, literature, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, science, etc'. At the same time the primary schools turned 
again to reading, writing, and arithmetic taught in an organized way 
by a definite program. 

The cultural 5-year plan taken up in 1928 to some c.xtent stopped 
this return to standard forms of education. Tlie economic 5-year 
plan called for thousands of skilled woikers, foremen, engineers, 
technicians, agriculturalists, electricians, miners, etc., to carry it te 
completion. At the same time further liquidation of illiteracy and 
the general introduction of com[)ulsory education were undertaken. 
Most of the higher grades of the generqi secondary schools were 
changed into technical and higher technical institutes; the accommo- 
dation in all kinds of schools had to be doubled and trebled, and 
thousands of new teachers had to be employed. ' 

The drive for quantity production in education brought deterio- 
ration in quality and about 1932 the government deliberately slowed 
down the rate of growth, reestablished the complete secondary school 
of general education, and outlay 16, 1934, published a new statute 
for primary and secondary schools that brings them well into line 
with practices in other countries. Tjuter, directors and teachers in 
secondary schools were given full authority over the students, stu- 
dent uniforms were again required, student self-government is strictly 
limited to student activities, and communistic doctrine has 'a much' 
less important place in the curriculum.* ’ 

Gemumy. — “National-socialist education is based on the principle 
‘of political education. Political education is neither a new form of 
instruction nor even new subject matter to be taught; it should bo 
envisaged as the expression of all the efforts tending to place educa- 
tion in the closest rapport with the State and the people. It is the 
State and the people which give to every cultural institution and to 
every pedagogical action its sense and its direction. * * • Nu- 
- tional-8ocialism». based tixclusively* on the political conception of the 
world, should necessarily exert itself in the first place to master men, 
the reform of institutions not presenting later any difficulty; It is 
not therefore surprising that Uie reorganization of education was 
begun with the teaching corps and the ^outh,” is an expression of the , 
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underlying spirit of and tlie first moves in the redirecting of ednention 
ill Germany by the National Socialist,Party.‘ 

The types of schools, the programs of study in them, tlie internal 
organization of the institutions, and olhex formal aspects were not 
greatly changed in Germany. Such a radical upsetting of all insti- 
tutions as occurred in the Soviet Union, or even the more deliberate 
changes that were made in Italy, were not undertaken. The Nazi 


leader^ began with the teachers and brought them into a gmieral 
National-sozialistischer Lehrerbund so that the entire bodv of Ger- 
man educators would be in line with the party’s policies, ^*ext, tlie 
children were organized in the Hitlerian youth. Then came the 
changes in tlie spirit of education. They were not a break with 
history, with all the past, as in the Soviet Union, but a return to the 
past, a revival of a historic concept, much as they were in Italy. 

The ministry of the interior, then the leading education ministry 
in Germany, laid down the principle that — ^ 

The supreme task of the school is the education of the youth for the 
service of the Nation and the State In a Nntion.al-^iK'ialistlc spirit. Any- 
thing that favors such education should be encouraged, anything that 
endangers it should be avoided and fougift. 


Briefly, that National-socialistic spirit means the refejjrn of Germany 
to the place in world atfaim that it held previoujj lo the world war 
and is to be accomplished by Yacial purity, the expulsion or subordi- 
nation of all non-Aryan elements in the population, unification of llio 
, German jx'ople under one leader with absolute authority, strict 
discipline in all walks of life, careful physical training as a basis 
for military training, and reverence for the national heritage and the 
national heroes. 

To attain these ends the director of the school is given full aufhor- 
ity over his institution; he may control and -discipline the pupils 
about as ho sees fit; he alone is held responsible for the school’s 
; functioning. Heredity and race knowledge is a subject of instriic- - 
tion; history is taught with special cmpliasis on Nordic superiority; 

• school journeys abroad are forbidden but journeys within Gennany , 
' are encouraged; city children spend a year in the country; gradu- 
ates of secondary scliools who would enter universities must fimt 
give a year to labor service; the number of women university stu- 
dents is reduced; and a Federal Ministry of SciemM, Education, and 

^ \ 

» ^ Anpualre iDterBRtional de r^ducation et de renseignement 1964. Bureau 

? International d'£ducatlon, 1934. 

r Other refcrencea are: 

i Kandel, L L. The making of NarJa. ® In Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, CoJumbla l)n|verslty 1934. New York. Bureau of Publlca- 
i tlona. Teachers College, 1034. 

^ — — Education In Naxl Oermany. In Annals of t^e American Academy of Political 

^ ind Social Science, November 1U30. ^ 
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Popular ('nltiirr psinitlishod May 1, 1D‘I4, now lias control of all 
aspi**-ts of iMlination in the Reich. 

I.OSdHR t'OK MOltK VKOPLE 

Tlmmirhoiit the deeade'the Kuro|iean countries propressively in- 
creased tlie iuuid)or and pereentape of people, younp and old. receiv- 
inp some kind of formal instrticlioii. This was hroupht ybout by 
b(^M- enforcement of school attendance law's, increasinp the term 
of^Pl^pnlsory education, the remaininp in school of larpe numlH'rs 
of yoimp peo|)le who were unable to find employment, sustained ef- 
forts to ieduci* illiteracy in countries where the illiteracy >’«te wa> 
hipb. provisi«^n of belter (»pport unities for technical ami vocational 
education, traininp of the unemployed, attempts to create a lK*tter 
spirit of National unity, and the use* of the cinema and radio both in 
schoolrooms and in popular instruction without the sr-bools. 

Obbiratory instruction and the reduction or prevention of illit- 
eracy are i-oinpleinenlary activities. To he able to enforce its compul- 
sorv educatimi laws, the povernment of Albania has yearly ailded to 
the munlavr of primary schools, arranped intermts (boardinp schools) 
for poor children in the mountain districts, and made more provi 
sion for the education of pirls. Tlie Helpian authorities iH'tt.ered the 
enforcement of c«»inpillsory seboolinp for cli-ildren of parents witboni 
Hxed residence, and for physically and mentally infirm children. 

Hy decree of May 2a, the final age for obligatory instruction 
in Ksfonia was fixed at completion of the primary-school curriculum, 
normally 14 years of ape. Children who reach 14 in the first semester 
of the school year may leave at the close .of the previous year; those 
who attain it durinp''the second semester must continue to the close 
of tlie year. Formerly all children who had not completed the 
))iimary- school were conipelled to attend to the age of IG. Tin- 
chance \vas made to avoid difficulties within tlie schools and because 
many paiVnts needed the help of their children who were 14 or older. 
In Finlaitd obligatory primary instruction of 6 years plus 2 years 
’ oT post -primary for children not continuing their studies iiuw««,v 
other way was in force in the cities by 1931. It is planned to be fully 
effective in rural districts by 1937. 

School attendance in France waii made compulsory for all children 
from 6 to 14 years of ape by a law signed by the President August 9, 
193G. The labor laws were also modified making it henceforth illegal 
•for children under the ape of 14 to be employed in commercial and 
industrial establishments even in the ct(t>acity of apprentices. In 
general this represents an addition of 1 year to compulsory education 
in France. 
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Tho schoDl-Icnvin^' ;iL^f in St ollaiul \\:i> raisoil fn.in 14 In I.'i. rtltv- 
(iv(* Si*|)l(MiilH*r 1, Iiy lln* 1‘Minnl inn (Sent Iniid ) Art. l!i:’>r>. ami 

tli(> iniiiiiniiin a;:i‘ f<>r (>.\fin|>l inn f'rniii sclinnl uiidi'r I'lnplnyiiiont rcr- 
tifirali's lifted frniii I“J In 14. The lu'w selfnol-li’avinfx aiie law 
in Kiijrland is very similar In iliai in Sent land. On May *_'H, 
an enact nienl in Sweden elianned I lie U-yeai' elenunitary sclinnl whii li 
liad met llie fnll-liine reiinirenieni nf enni|inlMny (‘dnealinn sinn- 
ISI'J. In -jj 7-year sclinnl. .\ I'J yeai' |ierind is allmved to make (he 
Jransilinii frnni lln* nne type In I lie nllier. 

( llilijial nry fnll-linie atii‘iidance nf H years in Ilnnijarv is beinir 
exleiided In s years as fasi as sclmcds can lie provided. Pninress in 
this direclinji was sinweil liy llie depri'S'.inii. 'Hie Iiisli l''ree .Stale 
sclinnl alleiidaiiee act for children belweeii (i tiiid If years <d' a;:** 
hecame operative nii .laiiiiary 1. I'.i*J7. 'llie eU'ecIs are slmwinn in 
sleadily incn*asinir attendance in the upper iirades nf the elemeiilarv 
sehonls.' .\n iiitejdeparl nieni al cninmillee recenllv appninicd In 
sindy the iiiu'ilinii nf rnisiiin the sihnni-lea vinu ac(> reported that it 
is inipracticalile tn cnni|'el chihlren in rural areas of the Free State 
In attend wlinle lime schools tn the a*re of If*. 

t"^* of the chief’ (diaracti*risl ics of the present 'ediicatiniial regime 
in Itpy is its constant insisteiied on ohiioatniy edn<*atinn and the 
pn^sinii of eiiotioh schools for lall tin* cliildren. 'I'lie 7 yeais of 
^fiTdijralory .sidinolin^ tlnit I’olisli \inl horil ies desire thronohoni the 
country^ liavi* not yet lieen rt‘aeli(*d\in some awas hut ;;n<Ml prn^xress 
is heiiifr made especdally since the reform of l!t:’.2. 

Siaiiii .and the Union of Soviet ^Hepiihlies made reimirktilde at- 
tempts to extend primary education to all ehildreii of compulsory 
school a«re. The jj:overnmenl of tlie Second S|)anisli Kepnldie pro- 
jected in 1031 a plan for ereatinjr L^7.1.'il new schools in a years and 
providing teachers for them. The hiidp*t of the ministry of jmhlie. 
instruction was increased for 1931 and the. 3 sueceediiif; years and, 
althoufrh tlje project was not carried to completion, many thousands 
of new teaching; positions ww eivated, new huildin^xA were erected, 
and new schools opened. 

Officials of the Union of Soviet liepuhlics claim that by the close 
of 193‘J preschool institutions embraced one-fourth of the childi’en be- 
tween 3 and 7 years of iifie; the 4-year elementary school course was 
attended by 98 percent of children df that .sclutol ajre; and the 7-year 
course^ made oblifratory iii 1931) under the second 5-year plan, held 
more than two-thirds of tli« ehildnMi of an ofre to attend it. C'oinpar- 
ative data for the 2 veal’s and 1934-35 are:* 

* y' 

^ TTnndbt^ok of tlio Sovlot Ilniou. York, Amcriran-Rii88laii riiniiilior of Coniiiierco, 
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Number ojtjt 


Type of school 

Presrho«>l iiistituHons 308,000 

Eloinentary schools (total) 11,350,000 

Primary (first to fourth year) 9,947,000 

InteiHiiedlate and secondary (fifth to tenth year)- 1,409,000 

REDUCTiny Op" ILLITERACY 


m(-35 
6, &0G. 000 
24;036,00t> 
18. 538,000 
5,498,000 


Campaigns to.roduce illiteracy among adults and adolescent youth 
were not necessary and_ of course were not undertaken in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, England and 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Austria, and llungaiy. 
Illiteracy had long been of proportions small enough in those countries 
to require only that it be kept down and in some cases’ reduced by 
careful enforcement of the compulsory education laws. 

Tlie other European countries were not in that position. The illit- 
eracy rate was high in Italy in 1023 when the Gentile reforms in- 
cluded a campaign to emdicate it. There has been no cessation in 
. that drive and by 1935 the government felt that the “social malady”.. 
iTIiteracy was definitely, overcome. 

The first 5-year plan in the Soviet Union included a project for 
teaching 18,200,000 illiterates. Official reimrts placed literacy at 58.4 
percent when the work bejun, and at 90 percent in 1932. The follow- 
ing is a recent statement o^\bc situation : “ • . 

Many of the Riuiiller iiatlonnlilips in the country in rrowar times hml 
no written lanRuugcs. Wlint few. schools existed were coiiducled In tlic 
Rii.sHiaa luiigaago. The government has aided the minor natiotmilties to 
develop their national culture. -Philologists have worked out ali)hal>ets 
for a number of those nationalities which previously had none. In the 
RiiRsian Uepublic 40 new alphabets have 1mm Introduced. Ily the end of 
1932 out of 182 nation.'ilitics 131 had their own national written language. 
Lntiiii74ilioD of the national --alphiibots lias also liccn widely introduced; 
by the end of 1932 over 70 nfitiuiinlities had adopted the Latin nlplmhet. 

This has played a large -role In eradicating Illiteracy. For example, 
among th^^ilrtlumaBS^^in 1926, prior to Latliiizatlon, there wore only 2 
. percent literates ; In 1032 there were 61 percent. Corresponding figures for 
Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan are: 2 and 72 iwrcent and 1.5 ahcl 52 percent. 
Similar progress has been ynadc among the Cossacks, Tatars, Kalmyks. 
Buryats and other minor nationalities. The more cultured peoples 
hav« achieved close to 100 percent literacy and have not only elementary 
but secondary and higher educational Institutions in their own languages. 
Elementary schools are conducted in 70 different languages in the Union 
of Soviet Republica 

It is expected that adult illiteracy wUl be virtually eliminated within a 
short time. While the number of persons attending “anti-illiteracy” courses 
is scheduled to show a contidual decline, the number attending courses for 
semi-literates is expected tq increase from 6,Al,000 ii^l032 to 9,000,000 
la 1837. 


* Handbook of the Soviet Union. 
1988 . • 


New York, American-Rusalan Chamber of Commerce, 
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Orowth of litrrncp 

1.. Lilvniry, population botw,een 8 and 50 yonra 

1928 


mi 

(percent) A ^ ^ 

5S. 4 

07. A 

00. 0 

' Urban 

7S. 5 

Hit. 9 

97^0 

^ Rural 

48,3 

02.1 

88. 0 

2. Attondaiioe at litorncy courses (thoiisiiods) ; 
Courses for semilitorates— . . 


C. ft70. 2 

0,471.0 


Courscj for Illiterates 1,315.0 0,081.8 7,170.0 

Tlie Irish Free" State, Albania," Czochoslovakiai Poland, Portuf;al, 
Rumania, and Spain made special efforts "to 1‘educe illiteracy among 
t heir peoples. 

ADULT ED UCA TION 

In t^e past 16 year's probably no other phase of human' training 
has been stimulated more, has spread more widely, and taken on more 
different aspects than adult education. The World War, while in 
progress, gave it a startling impetus by showing how rapidly adults 
can be trained to do things *to which they are unaccustomed ; at 
its close millions of men both sound and maimed were turned back 
to civilian life and large numbers of them had to bo refitted for 
civilian pursuits. Psychology came forward to prove by experiment 
that adults can learn as easily and rapidly as young people. The 
intense trade and industrial activity from 1926 to 1930 required the 
employment of many. <vho had to bo trained while in service. The 
depression brought unemployment for millions and some provision 
had to be made to occupy their idle time; “Education for leisure” 
became a slogan. The radio and the cinema opened wonderful ])ossi- 
bilities in the way of mass instruction and niahy attempts shcce^ftl 
^nd unsuccessful were made to use them. The new central govern- 
ments of the nations created or recreated after the World War felt 
that they had to weld together the diverse elements in their popula- 
tions and used various forms of adult education to do it. Dictator 
governments had of necessity to reach their citizens in all walks of 
life and they too set up various programs for instructing adults 
in the aims and policies of the government and the sclienji^cs of living 
'that would make them effective. Obligatory part-time schooling 
following ’the period of obligatory full-time instruction was adopted 
in several countries. 

Libraries and museums extended their semces and caught and 
heldj^ho interest of more ^ople. Workers’ organizations undertook 
f o train their membe^. Associations such as the Young Men’s and 
Woung Women’s Christian A^ociatious made stronger efforts to offer ' 
planned Oourses and instruction to adults. The extent ten which 
adults were, invited and encouraged t<v join in educational group 
unjJertakings was remarkable. The significant features of the move- 
ment were that it grew from and appealed to people of the lower 
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iiK'iHiir lir;ick(*t>. .'uhI llicii- main \va^ ami is m vlu* firltural 

and '<M ial x itniri* stinliv'. 

Mill’ll III this adult t'diii’alinn \\:i< ini'iaiod- and carritHl uii hv 
]ii’i\aO- Hl'iift llinii^h )Mildir in-i il ill imis aiilcd and .I’licuiirairi’d it. 
A, laii^c ainiiinit midvad ;;i’anls from puiilii’ funds. In ihvoc 
coiiiK rn*: — iMt* Smui't rni'ui. Italv, and (iiMiiiany — adult ediiratiuti 
wa' laki'M nvur hy tlm natinnal ;.nivi‘rmni’nt and is difuctt'd hy it. 

The , Eiiirlisli msIium is typiral of thoM' in which it i' rtvociii/.cd 
as an os.'ciitial part uf the education system, is aided from piililie 
funds, and i< lid't free of partisan piditical iidhieuce. 

Kii'if'iml . — Adult education is ati (dd. wtdl-oiiranized. and nation- 
ally hided activity in Kinrlatul. Kroni the cstaldisluuent of the first 
strictly ad.iilt sehnnl in lT'-'> tlifoiioh the lati-r growth of inechanies* 
institutes and people’s I'olle^i’s. the tonuatioii in lond of the Workers’ 
Kdiieat ional Association, anil the university extension and tutorial 
ehes nimenietits. to tlie code for evening continuation sclmols in 
istd when assistance from piihlic fiiinls was first proviiled, it has 
heeli a serious hiisiness .soiiiewh;it tnore closely connef^eil with the 
ri‘*;iihir school system than in tnany other countries. 

The Board of Education issued a hody of re<rnlations for it in 
11>’24, wideneil the scope of those rules in lltdl. reduced the.^rant iti 
to he in ell'ect for the followTh;: ’J years, resntned expansion 
fiir tlie year IJiHl-ho. an'd later removed all restrict iotis oti the natural 
;ri‘o\vth id‘ courses and classes and completely restored the 10 percent 
reduction in teachers* salaries. The Board reports that on July Jl. 
10:ie. tliere were “I'd tutorial classes (preparatory, d-year. and ad- 
vanced) with an attendance t»f Id.sMt; l.dof) 1-year, terminal. ai)d 
short tertiiinal ciflirses witji attendino: ;i7t) university exten- 

sion imd short extension coitrses with 7.S.')7 : Id vacation ciairses. 
l.d'id; and o residential colleges "ith hJtl students. The government 
looks with favor ym any institution that raises the standard of citi- 
zenship and of oeneral culture and. xvliile it supert’ises«’Mhe activities' 
of ijiose oi’onnizations to which it j;ives firants for adult education, 
it does not interfere with theif political or jiartisan points of view. 

Kihfium. — Schools for adnlt-s are optional in Belgium: the coin- 
nniyes may or may not establish them as they see fit. If the IimuiI 
piihlie authorities do .set up adult schools, the central government 
grrants a suhsidy. Schoids of general education for adults coino 
within the ministry of public instruction; the ministries of agricul- 
ture and of labor also aid adult schools in their respective Reids. 
Independent organizations may also provide schools and courses for 
ndnlt^. and in Belgium these Organiz.iftions are upnally either closely* 
allied with nr distinctly antagonistic to the church. In any case 
the schools, xvhether public or independent, are given funds from the 
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riMtioiiiil tr<':i>iir]| 'vitlmut rt‘Crtr<l (o tlioir ivliiriniij; rninuviioiis or 
pnlit ical alliliat ions. 

A Iii;:lu‘r ruiiiiiil <»f |»o|)ular riliuatiou (Consoil su|vru'ur tla 
lViliKaji<iu popiilairr) \\u> civalcd l.y law of April an. i:'-_';i. It is 
a I'onsaltat iv(* Ixxly attaclu'il to tin- ininislrv i>f piiMir instruction to 
>ii}r;;cst to tlic iruvcrnnicnt miy incaMitvs it may .•unsi.lcr favorable to 
popjilar vuliivalion ami to assure a better um' of ^ei^nl.■L' bv workers. 
The spondin;:of any national funds appropriated for popular ediiea- 
tion is iar^ely determined o i the advice of tlie council. * - 

Of/irrrottnfn> ».—T]\{.' frov.eriunents of the Scandinavian countries, 
of Holland. Czechoslovakia. Poland, and .Vtistria subsidize a<lult edu- 
cation but without atteniptin^r to <:ivc it a political bias, and duriiur 
the decade made no special im)vos in tliat direction. Austria may bo 
an excejition due to tlte political events in February and Jidv of 
Ita/^.—T\w ^n)vernnicnts of Italy, tlie Cnion of Soviet Heptiblics. 
and Cierinany took close control of the educational activities (d 
adults, even closer probably titan they did of other forms of educa- 
tion. lly royal decrees of May 1. li'o,), and Noveniher 11. Ib’iti. 
Opera Xitzioiiale Dopol.avopi was ortrani/.cd in Italy "to promote the. 
sane and profitable emplovinent (d‘ the leisure hours of workers bv 
niean.s of inslituttons desiiined to ftirther tlu* develoiunent id' lludr 
lihysieal, intellectual, and moral ctipai-ities." Cmitrol of Dopolavoro 
Is lit an ext raordiiiiiry coinmt^sion nnd(*r the supervision ttf the inin- 
•.stry of corporations. The or<raniz.:itio!i extends tliroiiLdioiit Italy 
and works in a wide ran<re of fields. Sports and ('.\cursions are 
eiu'ourajied for their edtieational vjilne and-to train tsthletes. monn- 
’taineers. and skiers for use in ftiluiv wars. .Vrtistic education in- 
cludes folklore, the theater and triivelin^ theaters, the radio. I)auds 
jmd schools of music, and the einema. Many courses in technical 
instruction and in aj:riculture are oirera*!. (hdonies and camps on 
the seashore and in tKe mountains are arranged. Savinjrs books and 
facilities for purchasing' food and iroods at reduced prices are pro- 
vided. Even s^’hemes of insurance and house pnrchas<> aiv worked 
out for memliers. 

From 1,1X54 locals with a meinhership of ‘2s0.r»S4 in 1926. the orirani- 
^ zation j;re\v to 17.S09 clubs with l,77o..‘.70 meml)ers in 1962. ‘Dnpo- 
lavoro is contimiiiifr to ^n-ow not oidy in meinhership Imt in the vari- 
ous forms of activities it uiulertakes. • 

I'nion of Sorii’f /j^c/nd/Z/cv.— Resiiles the movement to reduce illit- 
eracy (.see pape 14), the Soviet I’nion eoiitiimed and increased its 
efforts to develop literacy in (|^e broader sen.se thronuh more news- 
papers. libraries, clubs, roadinj: rooms, motion pictures aiul theaters, 
(he radio, inu.-eums. and wider puldieation of books. The. political 
I edueatiojt brunch of the eiliicaiion system, st't up shortly after tile 
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revolution to train party workers continued to function tlirou^hout 
the decade on the three levels of schools of political grammar for 
the rank, and file, Soviet party schools for agitator-i»ro[)agandisis. 
and communist universities for party leaders. Attendance at tliem 
has been compulsory for members of the party since 1924. 

Germany. — Adult education in Germany from 1920 to 1935 re- 
quired no campaigns against illiteracy, no extensive founding of new 
schools, no special increase in the number of newspaj)ers published, 
and no greater widening of cultural agencies. The Germans are and 
long have been a literate people with well-developed educational and 
cultural institutions. A survey of German adult education in 1921>’ 
showed thiit it w.as parried on by religious and political groups like 
the Catholics, Protestants, Socialist.s, and Nationalists; institutions, 
such as labor college.s, based on economic conditions; central institu- 
tions which included people’s high schools somewhat similar to those 
in Denmark, people’s high-school homes, and adult evening sclnxds; 
and a large number of public libraries. All this work was generally 
favored by the national and state governments and was to some e.xtent 
subsidized by them. 

With the establishment of the Nazi regime, adult education in 
nearly every form was taken over by the national government and 
directed toward Nazi ideals and purposes. The Deutsche Arl>eits- 
front was created in 1933 to take care of tho recreation of all workers. 
It is tho Gorman counterpart of tho ||plian Dopolavoro. 

Spaliu — An unusual form of adult eiTucation was la^gun in Spain 
by virtue of a decree of. May 29, 1931. Tho Ministry of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts undertook a threefold program of popular 
instfuction especially for rural areas through traveling pedagogical 
missions made up of trained men and women who go from commu- 
nity to community trying to carry even to the most remote sections of 
Spain some of the advantages enj'oj’ed in the urban centers. The 
general culture phase of the program consists of the establishment of 
libraries, organization of public lectures, conferences, motion pic- 
tures, musical performances, and displays of great works of art. On 
the pedagogical side are visits to* rural and urban schools followed 
by weeks or fortnights of conferences and short courses for teachers 
in the neighborhood; practical lessons given in the schools; e.xcur- 
sions with teaqhers and children; examination of the natural and 
social environment, and its possible application in educating the 
children. The third phase is citizenship instruction given through 
public meetings in which the principles of democracy are explained, 
the structure of the government is outlined, and the citizens’ rights 
and duties are taught. ' 

V International Handbook of Adult Education. I.iODdon, World Aasociation fQr Adult 
Education, 1929. 
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CARE OF PRESCnoOL CUILDREN 

If education extended upward and outward to include’ millions of 
adults, it likewise moved downward with respect to aj;c^roupings 
10 care for larger mimhers of children under the primary seliool ad- 
mission time. A better realization of how important the first half 
dozen years arc in the development of a human being made it clear 
that a nations responsibility for its children cannot logically l>e 
postponed arbitrarily until the sixth or seventh year of their lives, 
limes of war and financial difliculty forced public authorities to 
undertake temporary schemes of jtroviding for preschool children 
and that widening naturally led over into permanent undertakings. 
k review of progress in the nursery school and kindergarten fields is 
not nece.ssary here. The Report of the CofiMiIfafim Committee on 
Infant and Nursery Schools, published by His Majesty's Stationery 
Ollicc, London, in 19:53, contains the results of a study made under 
the direction of the Board of Education of England and Wales. The 
lindings are typical of attitudes in most European countries. Nur~ 
.very School and Parent luhn ution in Soviet Russia, by V^a Fedia- 
evsky and Patty Smith Hill, tells the story for the Soviet Union. 
Yoifnii Children in Ruropcan Countries, by Mary Dabney Davis, is 
a survey of the situation in seven nations of Europe. •' 

PHYSICAL El) VC AT JON 

Physical education also was changed and sti-engthened hy the war 
and the economic dej)ression. I'sually wars are followed hy keen 
interest in physical training in part because the tost of military 
service shows a high percent of physical disability and* to some ex- 
tent because the loss of life impels a desire to maintain* the human 
wealth remaining at a higher level of efficiency. The impetus given 
to physical education by the war carVied on through the decade 
under consideration and interest in it seems 'still to be mounting. 
Ijoaders of nationalist movements understand well the value of 
mass athletics, games, and sports in holding large groups of i>eople 
together and teaching them to work for a common aim. 

After the establishment of a national school system in Albania, 
(see page 5) physical education was much stressed. Austria has a 
national system of physical education with physical training com- 
]udsory in elementary and secondary schools. There is also a na- 
tional recreation program promoted by the. Osterreichische Sport- 
and Turn-front. Play fields, ski courses, sport days, vacation houses, 
courses in alpinism and swimming, and exchanges of groups of 
students with other countries are continually^ emphasized. 

^ The Belgian authorities began enforcing physical training in the 
schools about 1921. The Swedish system is Used. In 1934 a higher 
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council of pliyj^icul (*(lncation uiul ppocis was civalcd tr> study the 
Milijcit from its medical, |H‘da;xo;rical. and sport as|H’cts, and to 
advise on pro^'rams of in>t nu t ion, leaclicr (rainiiijr. and in^pecti^ln 
and control of physical education. 

A Ihdjiariaii law of llt:p2 made ])hysical education c<»nipnlsory in 
)»riniarv and secondary schools and in ItKi'i the entire <inestioii of 
])hysical trainin;: was heino studied, liul^oiria has 'jm national 
.M'heine of H‘creation hut the “Yunak^'’ theroes). an old orjraiiizat ion 

nnicli like the sokols of C’zecho>lo\akia, continues to futiction and 

♦ 

will prohahly he e.vtreinely active in case of any serious threat to 
the tatiint rvV independeiu'O. ^ 

Physical milture j)lays an important part in the lives (>f the 
Czechoslovakians holli within and without the school system.' 'Fhc 
niinistries of education and national culture, puhlic healtli. and physi- 
cal culture, national ilefenst'. foreijrn alTairs, coininerce, aiul jmhlii 
works all fiive camsiderahle attention and siipimrt to it. No ollicial 
school i>ro<:rani carries less tlian 2 hours a week of physical training 
and the hodlly develojuneiit <d’ the child is watched over from the 
time he enters kinderpirten. The sokol (falcon) movement founded 
by Miroslav Tyls in ISti'J i.s strong and sets the e.xample for several 
similar or^ranizations. In Yiiojoslavia also, Dr. Tyrs’ system of 
physical training is useil in the scIkhiIs, and no fewer than 2,;VJ5 
sokol units, apart from the schools, with 41T.rJo members wer' 
exist iuj: in 11>:34. 

The estahlishmeirt of the Roval Hmioarian Collejre of Phvsical 
Education at liudapest in lUilo to train men tind women teachers'of 
jihysical <udture is hut one event in the re;rular development of physi- 
cal education in which tin* Him^iarians as a people have lonjr heeii^ 
interested. An eiricimit national system of physical training; was set ' 

up hy Law LllI of Decemln*r .‘31, Ihiil. to he within the control of ' 

the ministrv of cults and education and the mini.strv for home alfairs. 

• * 1 '• - * 

mainly the former,- f<»r in its hiid^fet a specific item “jdiysical educii- 
lion” was then placed and has la'ctt continued. A national stadium 
was htiik, atid a tuitiotuil lioard of physical education was civated to 
ailvise the ministry on plaits of studies and the kinds of jrrounds, 
e(|uipment. and hiiildin^ necesstiry. All younj; meti not otherwise 
participat ill}; in .some form of .systematic physical education mfi^i 
attend frymnastics clas.<es until the end of Decemher o.f the year in* 
which they- complete tJie twenty-first year of their ajre. Much cd’ 
this sort of instruction is carried <m hy the “'Leveute'’ (junior men-ut- 
arms) as.sociations which in many respects resemble the yunaks and 
sokols. 


• Tiirn.sionskl, Soverin K. Kdiinitlnn In r7.t»rhoslovnkln. Wii'slilngton, U. S. D^partnli»m j 
of till* lDt**rlor, Ortlce of Kdueatiun. llulletln 1935, No. 11. t 
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Germany. — During; the era of the irpuMic pj)ort and phvsioal 
u-iTeation of all kiiuls (li‘vel(>|HHl broadly ami rapidly in' (irniiany. 
One of the best known indications of this interest was the bikinjr or 
••Wanclervopel-Bewepunfr" and many societies were forinetl to fiir- 
ilier it. It jriiined a considerable footbold in other conntries. Also 
iliere was a larfre }rrowth in the nnnil»ei' of s])ort clubs and similar 
associations us well as an increase of enrollment in those already 
existiiifr. The German Governments. Federal, State, and local, did 
mnch to encoiirajre the movement. Lar<:e amounts of money were 
raised to build stadiums. s\vimmin<i pools, athletic liehls. and schools 
for training ])hysical instructoTs. An administrative sy>iem was set 
lip not to direct and control athletic and recreational activities Imi 
to promote them and to provide facilities for them. 

Tlie National Socialist pivernment emphasizes ])hysii’al attain- 
ments because' it believes that throiiGli a physically lit nation ec**nomic 
security will be maintained anti the country will be si reiiLMlumed as 
a jmlitical and military power. It is centraliziiifr contrid of all 
physical education and recreation activities in the hands of the Keicir 
authorities who arc chaiifrin^ the nature of ])hysical trainiiiG and the 
idea motivating it. Physical culture is no longej’ a matter of fun 
and enjoyments it is a patriotic duty to improve the individual and 
through him, the nation. 

The creation of the Reichsinini.sterium fiir Wissenschaft. Frzieh- 
ung und Volksbildung (see page 4) gave the central government 
full authority over physical education in the elementary, secondary, 
and contiiujation schools just as it did over othfr school work. 
Formerly physical instruction in the elementary schools was a s<»rt 
of side issue given by teachers of other subjects who had taken and 
passed a special examination in physical instruction, ('ourses in 
preparation for the examinatitm were given at the'Gennan C'olleGc 
I for Physical Culture (Deutsche Ilochsclude fiir 1.^‘ibesiibungen) at 
1 Berlin-Charlottenburg and the Prussian (’ollege for Physical C’ulture 
i (Preussische Hoohschule’fur Ddbesubungen) at Herlin-Spandnii ami 
^ other institutions. The two colleges named were closed ami a (h'cree 
I was issued requiring teachers to attend the newly created colleges 
' for teacher training (Hochschulen fiir Lehrerbililung) where cours<‘S • 
in physical instruction are to be given all siudents as part of the 
regular currttulum. 

Physical training in the secondary sclmols has been. raised in im- 
portance. The Reichsininister fiir Wissenschaft stated in an execu- 
tive order of March 1930 that a high record in physical education 
i subjects may make good a deficiency in one of the other subjacts. 

i The tests of students’ physical prowess given jnst l)ofore graduation' 

[I are emphasized and a failure in them may prevent graduation. 
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The institutes of physical culture in the Gemian universities were 
first .started in 1925 to be I'esponsible for tlie physical development of 
all the students. Tliey are reg-ular deparlmeius headed by a j)rofessor 
,t u.sually with the rank of dean. By a special order of December 5. 
1934, their scojx' was widened and the requirements for work in them 
made more strict. Every university student unless proved to he 
physically disabled must attend prescribed courses in them for 3 
semesters amounting to alwut 100 clock-hours and pass tests of his 
ability as an athletic perfonner in tlie things taught in the courses. 
Students who e.xpect to teach in secondary schools and wish also 
to qualify as secondary school physical instructors must in addition 
attend in an institute of physical culture a special course so extensive 
that it will require an additional year at the university and, having 
attended it, they must go to a special camp (Pruffiiig.slager) where 
they are put through rigorous tests in the atliletic work in which they 
were trained. Two such camps, one for women at Marburg, the other 
for men at Noustrelitz in Mecklenburg, have boon established. 

In Germany there arc about 40.000 sport clubs that before the Na- 
tional Socialist Party came into power were loosely organized in 
several associations all ^,of which' were connected with the Ueich 
Council for Physical Cvdture (Kciclisau.sschuss fiir Ije.ihesubnugen ) 
though each conducted its affaii’s free of any outside direction. To 
organize these associations and incorporate them in tlic Nazi move- 
ment, the Government early in 1933 created the office of Reich Sport 
Commissioner (Reichssportfiihrer). The stunipolitical clubs in which 
doctrines opposed to tho.s<‘ of the j>»irty were tauglit, were dis.solved 
and in 1935 an order was issued w liich in effect did away with^Iie 
most important Catholic sport association. A new central organiza- 
tion, the Reich League for Physical Culture (Reichsbund fiir , 
Leibesiibungen) -was established, the leadership princi])le was ap- 
plied, and the various organizations oven down to the indindual 
clubs became subject to the direction of the central office. The Reich 
Sport Commissioner can control the activities of all sport clubs. 

France . — The deputy charged with presenting to the ChamWr • 
of Deputies in France the budget for physical education iu 1937 out- 
lines in his report ® the history of physical training and expresses 
the rea.sons why the French people should support it liberally some- 
what as follows : 

Physical exercises tend to develop all the qnalitiea of man. Here arc 
the reasons why the entire nation is interested in their wide extension : 

•Barfh^lmy. M. Georgs. Rapport fait nn nom rte la ConmilMfon Flnniireii chared 
d*examiner le Project de Lol portent fixation du Bndget O^ndral de l’Exerc!«e 1937 
(Education physique — sports et Loisira.) Paris, Imprtmerie de la Cbambre dea Deputes. 
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Strong Individuals make up strong families. 

Simrt for all, -by saf«>guardiiig tliu beultb of llie young, makes for 
better econotnips in relief. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, a nation’s prestige tie.s to some extent 
in the successes of its champions. 

Finally and e.si>ccially, our military .situation requires It. Our pop- 
ulation Is d«Tre:ising; that of Germany is Increasing. At present — and 
what will It he in the future V— we .are forty millions of French .■igalnst 
sixty millions of Germans. Tliat i.s something to think about. But 
one must take into nccotint another factor. The German youth, belter 
trained, Is stronger than the French youth. It has been said, written, 
and repeated. W'e proclaim it again and utter a ery of alarm. 

Previous to 1930 the central administration of physical education 
wasjn two branches of the Government The Ministry of War which 
had its approjtriation to care f6r the physical training; of men before 
and after retrinientation, ^d phy.sical trnininp in the army; and the 
Ministry of»National Education which used its ai)pnjpriation to lcK)k 
after physical education in the schools. These were united in 1930 
in an Und(>r-secretariat of Physical Education with a budffet of its 
own. 'J'lic Under-secretariat has two divisions : Military and civil. In 
1931 a technical service (service technique) was added to study ami 
report to •the ministry on pmjocts for creating stadiums, swimming 
|)ools, and fields for sports and gymnastics. Two advisory bodies 
function, the higher council of physical education (Conseil siq>orieur 
de I’Education physique) with 150 members and a higher cuuimiltec 
of physical education (Comite superieur.do PEducation physique). 

The central office of the Under-sccrehiriat has a stall of 31; the 
regional and local offices are manned by a total of 841 military and 
civil employees, not including the Higher School of Physical Educa- 
tion at Joinvillp (Eqole superioure d'Ediication physi<iue do Join- 
ville). 

The school (meaning education in general) Is not at all Intcrostcil In 
physical education. That is a verity that It Is banal to state, hut it is a 
verity that should he proclaimed q lthout ceasing. 

In 18 TjO gyinimsilra was. Introduced ns an elective In the progrnm.s. In 
1854 it became obligatory in the lycees. Now, by arri'tfi of January in, 1025, 
It is obligatory In all the schools and Is given two hours a week to girls 
as well as to boys. Also some opcn-alr gni^es are provided for Thursday. 

So commenta M. Barthelcmy,*® and he points out that lack of 
appropriations, abu.ses in school sports, unsuitable and even harmful’ 
surroundings in which physical education passes are conductetl, lack 
of well-trained teachers and of institutions in which to train them, 

I. all militate against good physical education in France. The Higher 
I School at Joinville, founded in 1852, and for many years engaged 
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in frniniu'r military inon. has pradunlly extendod to include all 
physical (‘dneatinn. I'ntil it was in ivality the only natirmal 
French schoi>l of physical odiicatioji, thouph rtt the universitiesTliei*e 
were 12 institutes and 3 centers which preparec| candidates fol- the 
ceriilicate to teach physical education in secondary schools. The 
Nonnul SchrM)! of I*hysical Kdin-ation (Ecole norniale d'tTducation 
phy.%|ne) was founded in October lOJW witfi a 2-year curriculum t<» 
train teachers for si'condary schools and in part as an answer to foreipii 
advers*' criticism that physical education in France is only disp;uised 
military )»reparation. The Normal School takes over most of the 
work of the Institute of Physical Education of the University of 
Paris. 

Sports and their relation to the proper use of leisure are als<* bein<r 
pven consideration in France, but w'ith less emphasis than in many 
other countries. An under-secretariat of sports and leisure (Sous- 
Secrelariat <les Sports et Ijoisirs) was created on Aujjjust 13, 193C. It 
has hut a small staff and little money. 

M. liarthelemy proimses to chancre the situation by achieving a 
better admini.strative organization, securing more national funds to 
aid physiad education, ainl arousing the French people to an under- 
standing of the important ptvrtrphysical training has in any educa- 
tion scheme. 

TErilMCAL AXD VOCATIOXAL EDrCATIOX 

Technical education, as clearly noted (see )>ages 6 and 7), has been 
coming more and more within the cmitrol of the national ministries 
of eilncation — except in the. Union of Soviet Socialist Repid)lics — 

. and is being more closely coordinated with general education. The 
inereasing interest in vocational and technical, training stimulated 
vocational guidance or “professional orientation” as it is more com-, 
luonly termed in Europe. Hoth fall within the concepts of the unity 
school system*. (Sec i)age 7). Technical training has been forced 
info the foreground and is being considerwl more in relation to its 
place in the entire tchication program because of the spirit of na- 
. ti<!ualism with its -corollary of economic .self-sufficiency. Acting in 
that spirit, governments had to survey the natural resources of their 
couptries and determine -as nearly as possibly the quotas of persons - 
to be trained for and used in the many different activities necessary 
to national welfare. In the. years of the depression, a “plethora of 
intellectuals” was a common plaint in a nuni^iMJt countries. Eco- ' 
nomic forces and governmental action workeuas correctives of that 
situation by limiting the nuinher of tho.se who could. undertake train- • 
ing for the learned pmfe.ssions, and by providing better facilities 
and stronger programs for preparation for technical pursuits. 
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Fm7?rr — The basis of todinioal odm-athtn 
iruidaufo (orieiitatioji p^ofe^;si(»ml('II^■). Iis 
lion are expressed officially as follows: ’> 


2 .’) 

in Fiance is vocalioiial 

/ 

pilr[)usfs ami orjjfaniza- 


A rhild nunos from tin* )»riinary sclionl nt 1 ‘J or Vi'ars of :ip\ It 
Is indispc'nsable thon, if not rnrlior, fo t:ivo him ami lo uivo his family 
801110 information as proriso ns possiiao on tho difToroiit carrors that aro 
ojHMi to liiiii, (III tlio rliaiUM'S thai ho may haw to snoo4*o(l in diio^if tliom, 
and espooinlly mi tho roinitor imli(*alions that it may i»n‘>riit hy roasnn of 
his physiral. intollootnal, and moral aiuitudos. ami hy roa mi of tln'.fmidi' 
tioii of tho labor iiiarkot, 

Tho uflvioo is ffivon froo hy si>oolnl orvranizations oallod (dVioos of pm- 
fosphinal oriontation, (T(*at<‘d in a oortnin mimbor of riiios by applioatioa 
of ihH.Tot‘ of Si'idoiiihor l.M>, l!i2L*. 

TIu* odioi^s are cn-^aiiizod \vitlf*th(‘ (dllahoralion of: 

1 . rrimary toaoliors w\u) furnish tho data on tli(‘ intollfM tuaMand moral 
aptitndos of tho ohihlron. 

2. Physi(dans who vorify tho p| 4 .vsioal aptitndos. 

3 . Tho plaromont ollioo whioli fnrnislios data on tho rmidifion of tho 

ropional labor marked in such a way as to avoiil if jiossihlo popular. o\or- 
orowdod crafts, ami direct tlu» adoloscaaits toward vocaiioual ooriaintios 
of a porniam'ut iutonst, and offoriiur ohanotvs for ihr future abo. 

Wo add also that a spmial iiistitiito of study and n>oarch rolaii\(- to 
, profo.ssionnl oriontation was (ToaleMl in Paris in 1 D 2 K. 


Eijcrlity-nine such offices were, reported as bein<_' in operntioii in 
19;U. 'riiey interviewed more. than 3S.-100 priniaiy school leavers and 
plijced niori* thau''115,230 in some forip of einplovnieut. 

The stron<; impetus lo French technical education, as well as its 
nrjrnnization. came from the Astier law of July ‘jr., Ii is ar- 

raiifred on three leve^ls or stages: First, to train (pialiluol workers; 
second, for staffs of lower officials such as (wcrscers of shops; and. 
third, for staffs of hi«rher officials. Public lecimical education is ad- 
ministered mainly by the rnder-Secretariat of Tecluiical Edncaliou 
in tlie Mini.stry of National Education. Ollier luiuisirics have cliai<r»*, 
of some, of the very special types. 

Some of the classes of schools and courses and their <rrow(h (lui iii;^ 
the period under review are as follow.s: 


Tabu; 1.— TKCMNICAI. .S('I100l..s .\.VI> rOI R.SK.s; |.\ FRANCK 


Kind of school or course 

» 

Number of .schools 
or courses 

FTirnll- 

nient 


♦ 1924 

1 195.^ 

19.35 ^ ' 

1 

1 ? 

s ' 

*4 

• 1 National school.^ of arts and crafl.s . 

^ N ailonal schools of clock-male inpr. * * . 

Ji^honal schools of textile arts and inthi.«:irje,'e 1 

^ National school of ceramics. I 

National profe^lonal schools i 

5 Practical schools... • 

^ubventioned technical courses 

fl 

2 

1 

1 

A 

117 
- 2f»n 

\ — 

n 

2 

1 

1 

20 
202 
> K7'i 

1,200 
3«2 
427 
29 
7. 997 
«0. HS7 

» tr. 2.286 

‘ 19TM. 

1 “Ailaji dp rr:nKPi)tnpnipnt en Franco, lO.'ia. 

II ' 62172‘— 38 3 

Li ^ 


> 

• 
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The sub vent ioned technical courses are given at centers arranged 
in tlie diti'erl^Hti Departments of T'ranco and are mainly vocational 
coui-ses to fit young people for work in the industries peculiar to tho 
locality. Courses in applied arts, rural artisanry, and home eco- 
nomics are included. 

Growth has been rapid. In 192.') the Parliament voted in tho 
budget a quinquennial extension of funds for technical education ami 
at the same time created a sj)ccial tax, the apprenticeship tax,* which 
would compel Industrialists and merchants — the persons who would 
use the trainees of technical schools— to pay part of the costs of tho 
training. From 50 million francs in 1924' the budget of the Undci - 
Secretariiit offTechnical Ediicnlion rose to 79 millions in 1925; 94 in 
1920; and by subsequent increases to 215 in 1933. The -enrollment of 
approximately 250.000 in the schools in 1934 was more than throe 
times that of the number young people taking technical tmining 
in France before the war. \ 

Estimates are that in France 800,000 yoi^g men and women under 
18 years of nge should normally bo taking reclxnical education. The 
government cannot provide for so many in public schools, so it lum 
worked out what seems to be unusually successful methods of coopei - 
ating with private .initiative. The apprenticeship tax previously 
mentioned may bo in part or in whole withdrawn for those indus- 
trialists and merchants who help to maintain private technietd 
schools. The Under-Secretariat 'may enter into agreement with aiiv 
association or chamber of commerce to help create and maintain a 
school. Tn such a case, the presidency of the advisory council of the 
school may be held oniy by a craftsman and the j^ssociation or cham- 
ber has tho right to name half the members of the council. Figures 
are not available for the amount of technical education offered thus 
by private effort, but it is very large. 

Belgivm, — Technica^oduee-tion in Belgium was changed and com- 
pletely reorganized in 1933 into a coherent and homogeneous system. 
Thirty-three mini.sterial and royal arretfe were issued regarding it. 
Schools were classified and the requii-ements they must meet in order 
to be accredited and aided' from national funds were fixed. Regula- 
tions were arranged for their administration, inspection, ahd the 
appointment of personnel. Ai^rimportant royal arrete created the 
degree and the diploma of engineer t^hnician and fixed the condi- 
tions for obtaining them, as well as ther status of the schools that 
could-grant them. 

Estonia . — A special section for vocational education was created 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction of Estonia on May 1, 1934. 
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Working through it, measures were taken to improve vocational in- 
struction and to provide more opportunities for it.'* Six new coiu- 
morcial schools and four shops were oi>ened and nbw sul)jecls were 
(tffwed in sclu^ls already established. 


Bulgaria . — Bulgaria reported an overproduction of intellectuals 
and ^he new government of 1931 closed the 41, incompleic gymnasia 
and 28 gymnasia in small cities and replaced them w ith 51 secondary 
real schools wliich offer a 3-year curriculum to which graduates of the 
7-year primary school are admitted. The prognuns in these schools 
will be varied according to the locality. They tire intciulod to be 
more practical than the gymnasia and will give access to the highei'' 
vocational schools of 

Irish Free State . — The story of the development of technical educa- 
tion in the Irish Free State as given in the successive reports of the 
I)e|>artment of Education for the years 1925-20 to .1934 35, inclu- 
sive, is of such interest and indicates such 'careful planning and ^ 
sound progress that it will be reviewed here. In some detail. 

Technical education passed into the coiiti-ol of the Department of 
Education in June 1924. Previously it had functioned under the 
provisionk of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act of I89t> 
and was without the administration of general education. On as- 
suming charge of it, the department ’s first care was to make a survey 
of this branch of instruction. Tluit lueliminary investigation led 
to the appointment of a commission “trf impure into and advise upon 
the system, of technical education in Saorstat Eireaim in relation to 
, the requirements of trade and induslf^” That commission, con- 
sistjhgof representatives of emf)loyerSj AvoT1rM‘ST44»aclu*rs, and of the 
Departments of Education, Industry and Commerce' Agriculture, 
and Finance, an exi>ert m technical education from Switzerland and 
another from Sweden, began its woyk in October 192G. It presented 
to the I^ail its finished report early in\1928. Rcconimcndat ions were, 
made on the kind of continued educatibn to be given young imople 
who had left the primary school and hud not obtained employment, 
on the technical education reqnifed by apprentices, on higher tech- 
nical training for those seeking the more important posts in trade 
and industry, and on the control and finance of schemes of technical 
instruction. The report also contained accounts of the education 
systems of Sweden and Switzerland and information about the South 
Africa Apprenticeship Act of 1922. From the report came the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1930 to replace the old ‘Act of 1899. 

Prior to 1930, instruction was offered mainly in (a) technical 
schools and (5 )* county schemes of technical instruction. That the 
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• Iciiiimd for trclmiral oHiiration was constant Iv jrrowino is|cvi(.k*nco(l 
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‘■The (Ifcivasi* in I :>().*' says tlu* department, ‘‘is not to Ite 
taken us indicative of a h'ssenin*; intei\‘3f»*in the classes .condiiVtetl 
in rural aieus, for wliicli the enrollnlent per center is as hij^h as 
in the p reined inj; session, 'I'he Coujity Committees have in many 
cases been compelled to restrict the numher of rural centers of in- 
struct ion as a result of the rapid (levelopmeiiL of their permaneiii 
technical school centers and the conso(iuent demands on the. .services 
of a limited teaching staff.” 

In ;■> years the attendance at technictiJ schools and comity stdiemcs 
hud increased hy ot) j>ercent. 11)30-^11 was a year of transition. Under 
the Act of l!)3i», the former technical instruction committees fjave ' 
way to the vocational education committees each with fewei-smynbers, ‘ 
but with jrreuter powers and duties. The new committees wei^^Tuisy 
arrano:infr procedures to fit the new law,*e.xploring its possibilities, 
planninjr development especially of" buil<liu|rs, and arrun{,dn^ their 
budjrets for suhmission to the Department by* De<,-einber instead -of 
the following May dr June as had been the practice. A comple.x 
system of grants from national funds had grown up in the 30 years 
in which the old law was effective. A simpler system of a .single 
block grant for each committee was establisJred, the amount of the 
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^n-iUit to depend on the total due u.ii'It I lie old system plus a deveh.p- 
^ Mient ^ri ant that wouhl he eoiiipuied^^ily on 'l In*^ popiilat ion nf the 
area and partly on the nniomil it would nml riliuli' ahove a re.pured 
iiiininiinn. Many of the coiiiinit tee> started to provide heiter aeeoni- 
modalion and laid their huildino plans hehne the liepa^ieiit. 

The first full year under the Voealinn KdiHalion Act was in 
• I !>:$1 The main ehaii<re was in coiit innal nm edncalion for eliildivn 
who had left tjie priiiiafy sehool and were- si'iihiii^' (‘iiiphiv ineiit. 
Wlnde-tinie day eoiirses were introdneed hy every eomniittee and 
hdtween 7,0<«t and K,(MK) studcMits jitteiided. In rural ar<-as tin* detmnid 
lor eonrses <if this type \vas s(> irivat that it wasdillienlt to aeeoin- 
iiiodale all who eaine. PaVt-tiiiie eoiil innat ion seliools did not prove 
[lopnlar. In IDd'J-.'fJt, the attendance at (amt innalion sihools was 
ll.o.‘?(»«d whom y,173 were in whole-lime court's.' 

Of the jreneral^ nation of teclini<-al education in lUlU da. the 
Depart limit teports^Ss^^ 

<’oiiiitiiuilioii iiiul tecliiVal edinnitkm rontiimcd to <lcvrlo|. siraclil.v diiriii;; 
tile scssitlli lll.i4 da. Ill several <a*|it<'i!.s lu*w si-houls were ojie'iied and t‘.\|rii- 
.sidiis to existiiiK scliool.s were (•(iiii)dele(l. Ty*i( liinc stall's were iinaeasoil to. 

^ iiiei'l tile la'uwiiia. (leiiiiiiul for iiistriirtioii. Additional ennipiiieiit was iie- 
' iliiireil.. Drspite tlie ra|iid erection ol'jiew .sclitads. \ o< alioiial cdiicaf ion < .iia- 
iiiiltces wdre coiifniiitcd witli rcunesis for nioif .mIiooIs in aroas .vet nii- 
toiiclieil. There has new ileveloiicil a vealizalion of the value whieh a sound 
s.v.sieiu of lecliiiicul and eunliniiatioii eilinalion confeis alike ii|ion IIiom- 
sei-kiiif' eiii|do.viiieiii^ and those already in oiViiiialions. li is noted l|lial the 
•leiiiand from.riinil areas is i in leasing. 

The total atteiidanee in IPTI-do at the diil'erent forins of vot•ation!t^ - 
ami technical education was 02,070. 
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In the previous section dealing^ witli education in Euro|H% certain 
of, till' larger trends and luovements were selected and discussed, and 
cducatiiui within a country was mentioned as it afforded an example 
one or more of the phases under consideration. That manner td' 
presentation is not easily applicable to Asia as a continent. TJie 
greater part of the population of Asia is in China and India, only 
two tDuntries, and in many respects, as far as education is concerned, 
they seem to be going in opposite directions. It appears advisable . 
in this and most of the subsecpient sections to di.scuss .countries as 
entities and point out what each has been doing in the past 10 years. 
The reader will note many changes analagouS to those most {)ronii- 
nent in Europe, and many others' [)ecidiar to a* country because of 
its special physical or historical characiei;istics. China, India, Iran, 
and Turkey are selected as including most of the important education 
events in Asia. . ^ 

cmXA. 

The IS provinces of Cluna proper have ari area of 1,0:12,815 square 
miles, and a population (jfjtinnrted at 370.7 millions. The area is 
about Ehive'-fourtlis that of Europe, west of Russia, and the popula 
tion is approximately equal to that of western Europe. Here, then, is 
a single education project which equals in magnitude the total of 
the 30 Euroj')ean systems. 

The finst mm ked cliange toward a modern school system in China 
caiiie in 1902. The advent of the Republic in 1912 brought funda- 
■ mental alterations in the system. It was again revised in 1922. The 
National People’s Party* (Kuomintang) took ovef the governnioiii 

* in 1927 and in 1928 promulgated the “Law Governing\hc.Organi- 

• zation of the National Government of. the Republic of China.^ In 

1927 the highest education-author^^ the national government was 
vestejl in the National University ^uncil. A year later the name 
of the council was cliangcdrto Ministry of 'Education, and it became 
a' part of the Executive Yuan, one of the five major divisions oil the. 
governriient. * *“ • , • ' 

s\) " 
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Advvv^ofratwn . — Coiicerninii the clian<j:os in education policy that 
were brought about in lO’JO and latru' by the national <;ovei'nniont, 
the minister of Education wrote in lOnj:' 

A 

The (It'vclopmcm of modern c(lm;itioii in Ctiina sime laiL’ 1ms been < on- 
tiinious but not oven in nil ilirivtions. ... In fnct. it wns a iwriinl of 
Intense nctivit.v but (liverpont dovelgiinn-nt ; the university, seeondary sehool. 
.and priuiary school ench prowinp nioiv or le.ss in Its own way. 

Uhls |HTio<l of eoiitinuous but- diverpoiit devebtimient could be appro- 
priately charaetrrized by whnt. for want of a l>otter term, may bo called 
8in>ntam‘ous prowih. The guiding sjiirit in edueatum was /(iM«c.c-fairc. not 
only evident in education.' but also in nuieh llnit was hapiK'ning in the sociiiK 
and intellectual life of the couiitr.v. The spirit o< lamrz fairc was most 
obvious in the absence of a coordinated educational policy of the Govern- 
nnmt with re.sjwH't to the relative development between the ^lni^^*^sit,v, 
secondary .school, and primary sr-hool. 

To all intent.s and ])nrpo>«es. the Governments educational policy .since 
102!) has been in.spircd by a dilTerent oiitlmik and a different .spirit, and 
many •changes have been introduced In the education system of the 
• country. These changes have one thing jn common: they are guided by 
an attitude which refn.sed to lielie>c in the efficacy and sufficiency of the 
laissez-faire principle. If thq» is one crucial tost to di.stinguish the two 
■periods divided roughly arminn it is the reminciatioii of laissrs faire 

and the iutroduction of coordination as a polmy in education. This co- 
ordination not only finds application in ad.hi.sting th> component parts of 
the educational system for more harmonious development, hut may also 
serve as a basis to Judge the measures adopted in recent years to meet 
the problems of each (if the parts. 


This is the expression of a policy of centralizing (he control of 
education in the national govcrninont. That polit'y doc? not include 
forcing the political beliefs of the party, on the Chinose people. It 
is rather a plan for forminj; an adequate and welT^Falanred ^iHoation 
system. Tlie fitst steps were taken early in 1'028 and were mainly in 
the direction of riddino the schools of communistic and ,j)olitical 
activities. The Fourth Plenai^’ Conferemv of the Central Executive 
Committee of tlie Kuomintang heW February 2 to 7. 1938, declared 
that : 


Chinn’s greatest cause for siifforing Is that immature students iiartlcipnte 
In affairs of political and s(»einl struggle. . . . Dow cau these great 
national and social tasks be left to fhcfw ioiinnture people with freedom 
‘ , of action? This is not only a tremi^idou.s ^iacr^lpe of the previous fu,ture 
life of the nation, but is also making* thc.lifo of the entire option or ‘society 
an article for child's play. ... 


> Sbih-Chch, Wang. EducattoD In Chios. Shanghai. 'China Uoltad Press. 1936. 
*» » 
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'riH» Nvjiy of is to rd odurntnnal indopondonro, enrirh 

(*d'i':iti'»i':il iriianl ji;:jiinsf ibt* rorniptir.n depravation t»f onr 

ycMiii;;. nni^ «Tsa lixi* |»npiilar i<m. and culmtii^e tho im'(>j>!o\s knowltal^r 

Iliflhrr nhi'-iiUnii. — Ili;rher ('(liirat ion is pivon in lliiw classes of 
instltui inns* I’nivi'isit ies, iinlependent collepes. anil technical schools. 
I'he two former aie poveinoil hy the law on uihver.sity orpanizal ion 
of July -Jti, an aiiienihnent of 1034; ami the repufations of 

nniversity administration of Aiipus^ 14, 1929. The technical schools 
operate under law of July 2C. Itfi'.i. and the revised repulations of 
^Iarch 20. I'.Kll. These laws and repulations aim to insure in each - 
univer.siiy a halaiue of otferiups so that both classical knowledpe 
and .science and its application!^ may be had; to afford sound linaucial 
bases hy li.\inp definite le^al minima for initial expenses when an 
institution is cstahlished, and for its current yearly expenses; to 
repulate the intiM'ual aihninistratiou of the institution; and to provide 
coniinon standards of matriculation and praduation. The curricula 
are mainly in the hands of (he institutions, hut they also may come 
under the purview of the Ministry of Education. 

Snoiidxni Secondary education was hroupht under 

three separate laws {tassi'd in lJn’)‘2 and three sets of regulations is 
sued hy the Ministry of Kducalioii in 1033. Secondary schools are 
(if three clas.ses: .^Iiddle, uonnal, and vocational. Formerly the 
three types could 'filnction in one .school; now they must die kept 
separate. 'I'he middle .school is to prepare students for universities 
It is a l)-year institution divided into the junior middle school of 
years and the J^eui()r of 3. In the period from 1922 to l'.i29, iniddlr 
schools freely offered elective cmirses and there was no standard ol 
reasouahlo distribution of the diiferent subjects in the curricuhnit. 
The law of 193‘2 and the later repulations proscribed the subject.' 
to he lanpht. fi.xed the number of hotins a week for each, set a total 
of 34 to 3;-) -week-hours, abolished electives, and discontinued the credit 
sy.stei’n. The sftindtfTd for tendiiiip' each subject was itiBued by tht 
Ministry of Education and completed in 1934. The re'pttlations of 
tlie schools with resiiect to internal manapement, fees, admission, 
instruction, praduation, qualification^ of teachers, and similar mat- 
ters are comprehensive anc? precise. ~ 

The secondary normal schools admit praduates of junior middle 
schools and with a 3-yenr course train them to be teachers of primary 
schools. They also are strictly patterned by the law of 1932 .and 
the 1 ‘egulations of the ^Jjfiistry. 

The ‘.vocational .schools are either junior nr senior and may bo 
estahli.shed separately dr tppether. Roth are 3-year institutions. 
They tdso are closely, regulated and by late 1933 the Ministry had 
issued <lel ailed curricula for the different trade groups of studies. 


9 
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In tlu* middle and normal schools the law |)rovi(les that at lea"! 
‘JU percent »)f tlie annual hudjrot shall he ii<etl for capital outlay 
purposes, not more than 7U percent for salaries, and not niiue than IH 
percent for administration. 

Eh'mcntdnj edtiration. — Elementary education also came under 
the direction of the Ministry by a law on primary schools ami 

for the junior schools and '2. for. the senior. Thi' schools are mainly 
the refiulations of It is a (l-year proct'ss diviiled into 4 years 

supjKU'ted by tlistrict, city, or village authorities, 'flie curriculum is 
^tixed by law and it is in the development of the curriiailmu that miictt 
‘^iirojrress has been made. The most imporlaut change was from the 
use of’cl^sical Chinese as the medium of instnictiou to ti^e vernacu- 
lar. The educHtional and social value of this move is so jireat that 
its implications cannot be grasped. Probably the Chinese could 
ne\\>r have attained anythinj: a|)pr<»achin^ elementary education for 
all their children without taking this .step. 

The law of July .1934 li.\t‘s the (jualifications, the examinations, 
and the certificates for teachers of primary schools. 

Statintics. — Statistics of education in China vary considerably. A 
summary of one apparently authentic rejtort is as follows:''' 

s 

* Tahek 4--Kl)l (WTIUX IN CHINA 
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Most of th^se schools are coeducational; n few are for girls only*. 
(>f the 'total number of students, at least 14 percent are girls and 


women. 


> Bureau In^rnatlonal d'fiductitluD. Annuatre tiitcrnatinnal do 'T(^)ucatluD et de l*eo- 
xaeignemei^t, 1^6. 'Oeo^ve, Bureau Interim lloual d'^Jucatluu. 1U36- 
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Compulsory education . — The primary school enrollment of around 
12yo millions is small in a nation that must have at least 70 millions 
of children betwe^en the a"es of 6 and 14. The Chinese Government 
fearly adopted tlie principle of universal compulsory education but 
the magnitude of the undertaking, the buildings and equipment to 
be provided, the books to be supyilied, the army of teachers to be 
trained, and the funds to be raised, have prevented carrying out the 
principle in any short time. Various plans have been offered and 
undertaken to meet the situation. The scheme of 1920 provided that 
complete enforcement of compulsory education should be attained in 
8 years by applying it in 1921 to provincial capitals and open ports; 
1922, country seats and, cities; 1923, towns with more than 500 
families; 1924, towns with more than 300 families; 1925 and 1920. 
towns with more than 200 families; 1927, villages with more than 100 
families; and 1928, villages with fewer than 100 families. Because 
of political troubles that ])rogram was never seriously put into effect. 

The National Educational Confeivnce in 1930 outlined a plan that 
would, it hoped, enforce compulsory education throughout China in 
20 years. The Ministry of Education in 1932 formulated a scheine 
to increase the number of children in primary schools by 10 perceht 
in the time from August 1932 to July 1935 and fqllow that by a 
similar drive. It tried to arrange also for 1 year of instruction for 
children between Wi,and 16 who had niissed the primary school. 

The latest proposal made in 1935 is that the duration Of obligatory 
instruction will be 1 year for the 5 years beginning 1935; 2 years 
beginning 1940; and 4 years from 1945. For 1935-36, tlie National 
• Government offered aid to the amount of $2,4(X),000 to carry it out 
and the Boxer indemnity funds contributed $300,000. 

Reduction of illiteracy and adidt education . — ^The League of Na- 
tions’ Mission of Educational Experts reported ; ^ 

Adult cdncntlon Is one of .the most satisfactory features of education in 
♦ China. There are two special osikk'Is of adult education in China which 
differentiate it at first slglit from the work of corresponding organizations 
in Europe and America. In the first place, It bulks much larger ip the 
educational system as a whole, and its budget Is proportionally ,far bigger 
than In oth^V countries. In the second place, it stands in China for 
something very different, both in its cliaracter and Its essential aims, from 
adult education in Europe and America. ... In a 'country where the 
percentage of illiterates is somewhere alwut eighty, the teaching of read* 
ing and writing is bound to be the tnain object" of' adult education, not 
merely in order to put an end to illiteracy, but also to Induce adults to 
have their children better educated, and to win them o’ver to the cause of 

the extension of education. Adult education Is also here, as a rule, the 

— - - • 

^ The League of Nations* Mission of Educational Experts. The ReorgaDizatlon of Edu- 
cation in Chink. Paris, Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1032, 200 pp. 
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princlpfll form of social ednrntion. . , . Educational activities for adults 
fall under three main heads, viz: ^ 

1. The education of adults who have had no opportunity of 
acquiring tlie rudiments; this includes the campaign against illiter- 
acy, popular schools, social centers for the education of the masses, 
etc. 

2, Subsidiary organizations for adult education and advanced study 
(libraries, museums, etc.). 

8. Social education in general, viz. lesthetic education, improvement of 
social manners and pofjuhir pastimes, popular physical education, 
general culture, etc. 

« 

All these activities are directed by a doparlinent of the Ministry of 
Education. ^ 

I • 

The mass edueoiion vwx'cment. — Most famous of .all tlio adult 
education efforts' in China ami indeed aiuonj; the most famous in any 
country, is the mass education movement launched in 11)20 h}’ Y. C. 
James Yen. In its earlier years it involved selecting about 1,000 of 
the most commonly used characters from the “pai hua,” tlie language 
eommonly .‘spoken by the mass of the Chinese, preparing texts from 
them, and working out a system of teaching by which literacy in them 
could be attained by an average illiterate AV(»rking only 1 hour a day 
for 4 montlis. ». 

The plan has proved pr.aclical 'and workable. Good progress was 
made in the large cities and in 1929 the point of emphasis w.as shifted 
from extensive promotion of literacy to intensive study of rural life 
and needs, and the Ting Hsien experiment was established to work 
on three types of educatipn — school, home, and social — and a four- 
fold plan of reconstruction in culture, economics, health,' and .socio- 
politics. An account of the experiment is available in English.* 

Status of jmrate education . — Table 4 on page 33 sli^vs that pri- 
vate education has a large part in the total of the education effforts 
in China. Moreover, much of the private education has been otfered 
by foreigners, mainly missionary organizations from occidental coun- 
tries.' The- Chinese people have by no meane l)ocn unaffected by the 
spirit of nationalism manifest in the worhEin the past two decades, 
and several attempts ha^•e been made to work out a status foi- private 
institutions in China tlmt would be satisfactory to both the Chinese 
goveniment and the institutions. Regulations of November 1925, 
Oftt'ober 1926, August 1029, and October 1933, all look toward making 
foreign educational enterprises in China subject t6 the same require- 
ments as Chinese schools proper. All private schools are required to 
register with the public authorities and their organization, curricula, 
and all other matters shall be carried out in accord with current edu- 
cation laws and orders. No foreigners may establish primary schools 

^ • Chinese National Aasoclatlon of ^tae Mass Edncatlon Movement. The Ting Helen 

Experiment In 1934. Peiping, 1934. 46 pp. 
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for tli(‘ (’< ] ioii of Cliiiii'st* cliildivii fuul no rclijrioiis conMiion'u's 
may lx* hidd in primaiv sduKtls. Tlu‘ liou<l of an institution of 
niiddlo school ;:iad(> of liijihcr must Ih‘.u Chineso citizoi ami in such 
institutions tiot morp than otto-thinl of the nuMiilKU's of the hoard of 
dimtors may hp forpiirtiprs. Kcli^rious snl)jpcts may not he compul- 
sory in secondary scIi(k)1s or universities, and reli^jioiis |)i;o])aj:anda as 
a part of tin* lessons is not permitted. 'In effect, the national <rov- 
priimcjit intpiid.s to Imve diri'ct contrc)! of the ))rivate educational 
projects to the t'nds that they ‘rive <roo<l instruction and clo not 
interfere with the development of (’hinese national life. 

w fMneation in India lias been keenly n'spohsive to political and 
economic conditions. word pioinuc of the yeaiv followin" the 
Government of India .\ct of l!dO isd 

- < 

Indeed, in some respeeis. the jears lietween 1022 and tfi.lo form n period 
wliii li nia.v well he remirded as ixThaps the most in<i)iriiu: in tlic nmnils of 
Indian edueati‘>n. 

• A burst of enthusiasm swept children Into school with unnaralloled ra- 
pidity ; an ainrost cliildlike faith in tlie value of ednciition was iinidaiiied 
in tile minds of the i)eople ; jtarent.s were prepared to niiike iilmost :m.v 
saerilie(* for the edin ation of tlieir childFon : lh<> seed of toleraiioe towanls 
the less fortunate in.lifo was heRotten: amhitious and eoaiprehensi ve pro- 
pranimes of development were fonnnlnted. which were ealenlated to fiiltill 
the dreams of a literate India: the Muslim comnuinit.v. loiifi haekwiml in 
edination. pressed forward with ejmernoss to obliterate past defleh*neies ; 
otdigliteiied women began to storm the eitadel of old-time prejndiee Jigaiust 
the edueation of Indian girls: government, with the full coneiirronce of 
legislative eonnrils. poured out large sums of money on edueation. whielt 
would have been regarded as beyond the realm of prortlcal polities teu 
years previon,v;ly. '■ 

• In a hroad w.ay. the followinp table indieates the growth. 


TABtr .-..-GROWTH OF EDITATIOX IN INDIA IN NF.MBER OF INSTITT’- 
TIONS. AND I’ri'II.S, AND AMOI'NT OF E.XPKXDITl’RK.S TO 

Itm-.'H : . j.-.i — 


i InsiiMiiinn?; 

1 ' 

Pupils 

KNpen-liture.s 

(mi*eo.s) 

■ ■ 1 * 


4 

' 



iSI'S • ■ 2.M. 724 



«w»-M 

8..V1,3.V) 
M. l.i7.4‘WI 
U. T:\T22 
la, m. 104 
i2.41M2ri 
I2,689.n8rt 

» 12. 7M. V17 
12. m. /i.32 
13. 172. H90 

1R3. 7.i2.060 
24\ 847, .■>72 
2T.8. 278. MO 
, . 270. 732. 2.V4 
274.282.01S 
2«3. 161.446 
271.866.^622 
257.87.*».868 
261.766, ISO 


‘Anderson, .sir Ueorce. Pr6gres.s of Kdiientlon In Imlla U127-32. Tenth' Quliniuenulal 
RevioWe Two volumes. Dclbi, Mauagei* of rubllcutloDs, 
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Translated into terms of annual increas('s and decreases, these data 


show : 


T\nu; 6— .\NNTAL l.VKK.^SKS ANI> DFa UKASKS IN INSTITITIONS, 

rrni.s. am> kxpkmmti kks in ini»ia, to iu:h: :u 


Yojir 


.! 1 


I 


If>i:ni< T»... .1 K>i.'<'n'lit 

in.o. .rii;.-. 


3 


I 


’.9’ji-2-:to i92fv-r. 

l'.r>r> T, to m: > 
U»J7-2Mo 19> 29 
p.t> 2 <* In 

lo di . 
HiliV-dl to 1031 V2 
t‘ddl-32 lo I0 i2 :i3. 
lH32-:i3 to 1933 34 


7. ‘ . 

K. 1*41 

3. 

2 . 

1. 122 
J 27*. 
^ 2. 441 
1. 37; 


o.'.A. 22 .‘ 

♦ .i: T2<’. 
3*11. nvJ 
:u « d22 

173, 

77. 4’1 
N>;. n*r, 
3 lit’ S^^ 


•• 12,41k. 02!' 
12. 131, 217 
12. 4...'.. 434 
3. .M'*. 7d-‘. 
V ^7^^ 42S 
^ 11. 3<»4 . s’j; 
> 13. 7.'.4 

.. ss'i. ,;h 


1 Annuhl avorugo for 5 yrirs. 
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In the fii’St year of fliis decenniuni the ;;aiiis in insi it iitinn^, pupils, 
and expenditures were j^reater than tlie amuial avera^re for the j.re- 
eeilinf; (luii^iueimiuin. (jains then (lecreasetl until the erisir- yeais 
(d l!'3l-;3‘2 a'nd 1932-33 when in.«titutions and expenditures lost all 
that had been won iu the previ(uis 3 years. It is sij:nificaut that the 
nuiuher of pujiiJs eontimuMl to increase even tliouf;h sli-Thtly. In 
the followiiif^ \\>ar, which showed hetterment in the economic situa- 
tion. modentte increases in institutions and e.\f)enditiires 'were re- 
sumed, and a large addition was made to the nnniher' of pupils. 

Decent nilizat ion of ad/ninisfmtian . — TJnaigh the Government of 
India had little coittrol, of education prior to lOill when the jxilitical 
j’eforms went into effect,.those reftrms included a pro< ess of transfer 
of responsibility to provincial government and later to local hodie.- 
to such an extent that few other coiintries have so completely decen- 
tralized the administration of education. Chapter II of the Qnin- 
• pioimial Review to which reference was made previously (see 
page 3G) is a survey of the w.iy that polic.v has worked out in India, 
a classic in the many disciisgfflj^ of the relative merits and defects in 
surh a plan. Among tlie iwvantages cited are: Devcloj>ment of 
initiative and the desire to experiment; clos(>r contact with public 
opinion; removal of 'delays caused by the necessity of referring all 
important questions to a distant authority; freedom of each province 
to develop an education policy suited to its needs; training people 
in the management of their own local affairs; aiul active atid intel- 
ligent interest in education shown by the provincial legislatures. 

Amon^ the defects that have come .to light in this Indian exj)erienee 
are: A natural tendency of the province to isolate itself from it.s 
neighbors, to pass from.the provincial to the parochial and to re- 
spond too readily to locAl inqJulses; loss of the advantages derived 
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from submission of educntiqn plans to an authority (kimmanding 
a wider outlook; loss^ of aid from central revenues to meet the cost 
of developing compulsory primary education; wastefulness in some 
provinces of the money s[)ent on primary education; serious over- 
lapping between the provinces especially * *in the region of higher 
education; weak provincial administration and inspeoticJn service; 
and too frequent changes in provincial education ministers so that 
continuity of policy has been made very difficult. 

CompvJxorif, edurafion . — The 13,172,890 students in schools in’ 
India in 1934 amounted to 4.85 percent of the population, and 
literacy among persons 5 years of age and over in 1931 was 9.5 
percent. In that situation, compulsory education has made some 
progress. By 1930 the compulsion principle for boys had been 
introduced in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab. 
Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam and Delhi — these are. 
mo.st of India — but was and is not applied to the entire areas. In 
1932 a total of 153 urban areas and 3,392 rural sections were under 
compulsion. It has mtide more progress jn the Punjab than in any 
other area. For economic and other reasons, authorities in ‘India 
feel that it is not advisable to enter upon a drastic program of 
enforcing compulsory education : ® 

Spasmodic “drives" to bring in all and sundry of varying ages and com- 
petence cannot be productive of any lasting benefit and militate again.si 
orderly organization of good class teaching. The better plan would be to 
nr.ike a careful survey of the census statistics and to estimate for each area 
the nufiibor of pupils attaining the age of 6 years In each year who should 
be admittc<l_to school by the agency of compulsion. By that means class , 
organization would be simplified and, with regularity of attendance resulting 
from compul.slon, pupils should complete the primary course In the normal 
period of time. "Straining after the Inst truant" is both vexatious and 
extravagant. It is fur more important to exact penalties from parents^of 
children who are irregular In attendance and who leave school before 
completing the course than In respect to boys who have no desire to attend 
school. 


There. Is, therefore, no cau.se for undue pessinrism, provided that earnest 
efforts are being made to prepare the way for compulsion. As efflcitency of 
teaching Is Improved, so will the pro.sjfects of compulsion become brighter. 
The essential preliminary is the establishment of a series of five-class 
schools, staffed by well-trained products of vernacular middle Khools. A 
well-devised distribution of schools is also essential ; compulsion cannot be 
based yn ephemeral schools without continuity or tradition. A village school 
under compulsion should become a village institution. 

Education of girls and wotnen . — Of the 12,766,537 studenla on the 
rolls in 1932 of all classes bf institutions, 2,492,649 or 19^4 percent 


* ^ 

* Anderson, Sir Getr^e, Progress of Education in Indian 1927-32. Tenth Quinquennial 
Review. Two volumee. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1934. 
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were women and girls. That ratio of one to four expresses broadly 
tlie attitude in India toward education of women. Moreover, an 
overwhelming part of this enrollment js in the first three classes, of 
the primary schools, and the loss each yeuv is startling. The number 
of girls by classics from 1927 to 1932' was: 


Year Enrollment Konarka 

1 1027-28 l,2ir..S22 

|[ 102S-29 311,281 (ncarlj three-fourths hnd dropix'd out). 

III 1929-30 107, :121 (nu)rc than tive-sixtbs had gone), 

IV 1039-81 120,404 (about 1 In lO.rcniultifd), 

V 193i-32 99, M5 


About 1 in 17 of those who'entered class 1 liad reached and were 
studying in class V. Of course, classes IV and V are necessary if 
there is to be any a.ssurance that the girls will acquirfe a minor kind 
of literacy and retain it. Note the ntiinber of girls in classes IV and 
V by provinces in 1932, and the relationship of that number to the 
female population. 

J 

Tabix 7.— number of GIRLS IN (’l..\SSF.S TV AND V, AND FEMALE 
J I'OlM'L.niON 


< 

Province 


% 

P'ouialo 

popiibition 

(ifLlllions) 

Girls In 
cl.'Uvsos IV 
Ind V 

ft 

j ( ^ 


- ....A,. 

23.6 

69, 770 

r.- - - 

Bombay 

BenRal 

United Provincfs 

Pnnjfih ,T- -- . . 

. - . . . 

- 

10.3 
24 0 
2K 9 
111 7 

44,782 
16. 779 
12.092 
2U.840 

Burmb.v..^.- : 

Ulhar and Ori8.88 ... 




7 1 

IS K 

14,006 

4,175 

Central ProvtnfH'.s . 



7 7 

6,583 

Aaxftm 

' 


4.0 

8,010 

Northwest Frnntior 



1. 1 

1,664 

TrwHo Incr minor wiibdiviq(rkn.4 



131 7 

203. 728 

• ] 




This picture of fewer tliiin 204 thousand girls in the third and 
fourth grades out of a total female population of more than 131 
millions is far from being bright. Yet it represents a gain of nearly 
50 percent in 5 years. Further increases of 20,097 were made in 
1932-33, and 23,645 in 1933-34. 

The underlying causes of the situation havp been the social and 
ibligious attitudes toward the education of women. They expressed 
themselves in allowing comparatively scant appropriations for girls’ 
schools, compelling girls to attend schools for boys and be taught 
by men teacher^, making little provision for the training of women 
teachers, and opposition to that kind of coeducation in which both 
> men and women are on the teaching staff. 

The situation has improved much in the past decade. Many of 
the social and religious obstacles to women’s education are crumbling; 
the percent of jgirl students who reach classes IV and V is increasing; 
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iiml tlio Irainiiifr schools for womon tnu lu*rs iiro constantly enroliin" 
moi’e Hinilents. Ili^h schools iiiul inidillo schools for jiirls uiv irrow- 
' inp: in nimihcr and most of the Provincial authorities lire optimistic 
over the development of colle‘>:iate education for women. ' 

Other phn.'^r.f of editeot Ion. — Adult education has for the most part 
failed in India, and vocational education has niiule relatively little 
progress. 

' • IRAV • 

The founding of the Pahlivi dynasty. December 1C. 1025i opeiunl 
the way for tlu* rapiil advances ii| education. Since that dale steps 
have been taken in (puck succe.ssion to I'ouiid out a complete eti'ec'- 
tive school system for the 12 millions of people. For the most part 
educational movements in the i>ast decade 'in Iran have followed the 
I)atl-ei-n of those connected with revolution in Europe. Iran has 
been passing through a revolution in the way of the adoption of 
many occidental ideals, customs, and modes of living and with that 
change has come the western concept of universal education. The 
Iranian situation is characterized by strong nationalization of edu- 
cation in the .sense that the central government administers and 
mainly sup|)orts all luiblic education, controls aiuV aids private 
schools, ha.s all ty|)cs of education within its purview, and is,biuld- 
iug uj) a well-ufiitied systetn of Jay schools. 

Statistically the pn)gress is indicated in the following table: 

Table S.-CUOWTH <»F FDl’tWTlON IX IRAN, 1924-25 TO 19:0-35 


1 " 
lli'Ml 

1924 

1934-35 

Si-hools Ilf all kiml.s anti U'Vfls . 

3.283 

108.P39 

1.87U 

77 

m 

7,731.380 

1 


\iimbtT of >ni(lenii> 

■I, 

2»Vi tl73 

Tc!M‘llillR ... . 

Piipil.s takfni; The pxiitiiinatiun.H Ht primiry odifHil.s 

PupilN* inkiiiK ihr cxuiniimlltm.s tif iliu Mroiul fyede uf swoiulmy ctltiealiJii\[ 

i^ludoni.< kikliig 1 ‘xiiiiiinuiiuii.s on iinivmiiy levt'ls 

Kducatiuu budget, iu rials (Su.UhJI ai parj..>" : 

1 

W'.m 

8, 874 
748 
JH.3 

aS, 004,070 


Multiplying the etlueat'ion ijudget.by something more tlian seven 
and doubling the enrollment in the schools during years that were 
muirdy within an economic crisis bespeaks an unusual earnestness 
and effort. ^ , 

Schools of different kinds and levels . — Kindergartens numbered 
22 in 15)34-35. I\''ith the excet)tion of one which is maintained by 
the Government to serve as a model, all are carried on by private 
organizations and open for the greater pfut of the day. Some 
continue their work during tlie summer vacation. 

■■•The IVrsian Okvernment requesteU that beginning with the Persian New Tear, March 
22. new. all other governments In addressing it use “Iran*' and -Iranian” Instead of 
•■rei«la".and “Persian.” The Persians call their country “Iran" and refer to tliemselvea 
as “irant” Iran la derived from the ancient "Aryana" meaning the country of the 
Aryans. , 
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Priniary iiusf ruction luis Ihmmi iiiailc ohiifiatory for both l)ovs mid 
i^irls fioiii i to l.J years <>l aei*. In the cities the (’iin'ieuliiin is 0 
\cars; in the rural districts. *1^ Kifihtccii primary aerictiltiiral sidiools 
111 \(ii lolls pai ts of till* comity lollow the 4 vears of fjeueral educa” 
tion by 2 years that are ptireiy aericiill iiral. Not until lt):t5-36 wn.s 
thei-e coeducation on primary levels. In that year some mixed schools 
were cstub^ieil in 'reheran and in the provinces. Public primary- 
schools in 1^4 o') were t)ir> wiih an er.rollmeuWif lOS.dlH, of whicii 
23.37!) were eirls. At the same lime 3.720 private primary schools 
had 120.102 pupils, iiicludinjr 34.21>2 ^rls. I’upils win. Inive Hiiislieil 
the sixth \ear of primary schoolinj. 1 ^ ami earned tlie certificate of 
coinph't ion of primary studies may stop Schoid, enter a secondary 
school of fieiieral Uainiii};, or take up weirk in a vocational school. - 

Secondauy instruction is 0 years for boy.s, a for jiirls, and is similar 
to secondary traiiiin«r in France. A haccalanreale is <rranted the 
successful students and with it comes admission to study on nniyer- 

•'^t'hools numbered 104 in *1034-35 and 
enrmled 1U.U2U piipiks, ot which 747 were ^irls. 'I'here were 547 
private secondary schools wfth 12.2UU euiidled, includin;; 2.47s jrirls. 

In furtherance of it.s plan to have a complete National system of 
education, the Iranian Goyerninent set apart 2 million rials in the 
bud^et of 1033-34 to purebase a site and be<,dn buildings for a imblic 
university. 'I'he law estahlishin;r the university (Dane.sh<rab) was 
approved by Parliament (Majlis) on June 21). 11)34. On Fid)ruary'4, 
11)35. the tjhah laid the foundation stone of the new institution. ■C’oii- 
struction ha.s been froin^j on ^■ontinuollsly since. This new Teheran 
University has faculties of medicine, law and ])olitical economy, 
theolo^ry, .sciences, arts, and cn^rineerin^r. Not all of the.se. are new’ 
faculties. That of nvdicine, for instance, dates to 1854 and is the, 
oldest of the proup-s which are now l)rou‘;hf into a sin«rle or«rani;'..i- 
lion connected with the Ministry iff Puhlic Instruction. In 11)34-35 
^ with a stall of lOi), the University registered l.lD.s students and <Mad- 
nated 168. 

Ahno.st coincident with the. law e.stablishingr Teheran ITniversifv 
was umenactment providiiif; that withiii 5 years after Mareli 21, 11)34, 
the Government should found 25 lower normal schools at the rate 
of 5 each year, a higher normal school for girls, and complete the 
previously founded higher normal selmol for boys. At the close of 
1934-35 there were 7 of these lower normal schools for training 
primary school teachers and early in the following year new lower 
normals were, oiienod at Teheran^Tnbriz, Meched, Chtraz, and Recht. 

Technical and vocational education are not being neglected, but 
the scliools are mostly under ministries otitor than that of public 
uistruction. Besides the faculty of engineering in the university 
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are the higher scliools of war, arts and crafts, agriculture, midwives, ' 
financial sciences, and veterinary science. On lower, levels jjf instruc- 
tion- are schools of arts and crafts, compierce, dyeing, posts and ' 
telegraj)hs, Agriculture, civil s<‘rvice, and financial sciences. 

Reduction of iUiteraey . — Early in 193G an active campaign against 
illiteracy was launched by an order directing the Minister of Public 
Instruction to open in primary schools all over the country classes 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic for illiterate adults between 
18 and 40 yelirs of age. The instruction was made compulsory for 
illiterate policemen and subalterns in public offices. Later in the year 
reports showed that 752 night classes had been established. 

Sending students abroad, — The . idea of sending young tranians 
abroad for training originated in 1911 when a law was passed pro- 
viding that the Government would send 30 each year to Europe, half 
of them to take teacher-training courses and return to enter the 
teaching profession in Iran. Political disturbances in the World 
War broke up this scheme after the first group had been selected 
and sent. But thejdea clung t^d was taken up again in 1928* when 
provision was made for 100 students to go abroad yearly to Europe 
and Amema, 35 .of, them to slndy education. In 6 years, 640 were 
'granted tn?se scholarships an^'5C9 completed their studies. The 
number in education was 143. , Tliirty-one other vocations were 
represented in the. group ; medicine stood' second highest \yith‘ 96. 

^ . TURKEY . ' - ' 

r # . 

Tlte revolutioi^ that has been taking place in Turkey in the past * 
17 years has be^m^horough and drastic. From a despotism presided 
over by amabsolute hereditary monarch, the government changed • 
to a rejroblic with a national assembly and an elected president;-. . 
The seat of government was moved from Istanbul, which had been ' ' 
the capital of one or another empire for 16 centuries, to Ankhara, 
an inland town. . the civil government was separated from the 
church. The franchise was opened to all Turkish i^en and women 
at the age of 23 and women were declared eligible for election to 
public offices. Even the alphabet was discarded and' a more suitable 
one adopted. . * 

Education kept pace with the revolution. The law ol> uniform 
education of March 3, 1924, closed the theological seminaries.XMad- 
raseh), numbering ^ome 490 and attended by 12,000 pupils, and paved 
the way for secularization of educatioft and a modem school system. 
Private schools are under careful public supervision and have a place 
much less important than formerly in Turkish education affairs. 
*1110 abolition of the Arabic Alphabet by law of iJovember 1* 1928, 
and thb substitution of the Latin alphabet greatly simplified the 
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teaching of rrtding and writing and miule it more nearly possible 
to bring the 16 millions of Turkish. people to a state of literacy in 
a reasonable time. Illiteracy was estimated at 85 percent in 1931-32. 
With the change in alphabet a commission was set up by the Ministry 
of Education to sunplify and purify the language, compile a dic- 
tionary for it, and settle its scientific and technical phraseology. 
From January 1, 1929, all Government departments and business . 
houses were compelled to use the new alphabet and no other could 
be employed in any book or newspaper. Western figures and the _ 
metric systejn/of weights arid measures were adopted from June 
i,i9?9: 

Obligatory instm<:tion. — The basic law of the new educational 
organization dates from March 22. 1926. Under its terms the control 
of education is strongly centralized in the national government acting 
mainly through tliie Ministry of Public Iiistniction. The Minister 
holds the right of inspection even over the colleges and departments 
of the University. “By Article 87 of the cojisfitutiori, primary e.du- 
cation Avas made obligatory for all Turks and frqe of tuition charges 
in the public schools. The obligation begins whenthfi child is 7 years 
of age and lasts for- 5 years. It has noUbeen enforced throughout 
all. the republic because of a lack of school buildings, an urgent prob- 
lem to which the authorities have given mnch attention. The cost 
of a village school building is a direct charge against^the villagei-s. 
Some of the richer vilayets (provinces into which Turkey is divided 
for -purposes of julininistration) luive been able to erect a scluml in 
every -village., Thpooi'er and more spai’sely settled areas joint' schools 
are placfed'doirietimos wftli -boarding accommodatifns and in other 
cases Avith transportation to. and from school. Acting on the aduce 
of European spe'ciaJist«,' the Ministiy has a model building at Amt- 
hara and’ distributes to. the vilayets plans of buildings suited to each' 
area, particular attention being paid to the. type of building material 
available in the locality. ' ' . 2 

The 5-year primary school program adopted is essentially of the 
activity type based on centers of interest, and some difficulty is mrt ' 
in carrying it through becau.se of the extreme change from previous 
programs and the lack of trained teachers to undertake the more 
difficult form of teaching. * ^ * 

• Teacher trairdn-g . — ^To provide accommodations for the nomal 
schools that must be established to train elemeiTtaTy school’ teachers, 
the Qovernment voted considerable sums of money and required each 
vilayet to set aside 10 percent of its local budget each year for 5 years. 
By that means some excellent modern structures with good equip- 
-9nei^ were provided. By 1933-34 there were 10 primary- normal 
schools for 'men and 7 for AAomen. The program of studies, based 
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on till' o-ycar primary school ciirriciiliim. was at fiivt itself of a years’ 
duration. Experience proved that to he unsatisfactory, and another 
year was added, making; two cycles of studies of '■) years each. The 
first cvcle is essentially thi* same as that of the hiirher priinniy 
schools: the second is stron^rly hiii^ed toward pedairo^’ical tiaininji. 
To meet the <lemand for teachers in the very small villa<res with only 
3-year primary schools, a type of normal training that closed with 
the first cycle was tried hut was not fotmd especially successful. 

Srcotuhn't/ t’dtirnf/on. — Ihipils who leave the primary sc1k;o1s -may 
enter the scluwls of *ieneral .secondary education, or the hij;her pri- 
mary schools, oi’ v<»cational schools o|, one or another type, d he- 
freneral secondiiry schools offer a tt-year piocram <li\ ided into twf» 
cycles. The last v(‘ai' of the second cy<'le may he devoted to either 
letters or sciences. The haccalanreate jrranted cm <rradiiation admits 
to the Eniversity and other hi;rher institutions. , The 3-year liijiher 
primary schools <‘orrespond in program closely to the first cycle of 
the {jeneral sc'condnry schools. ' 

Terhuin/f dduraflon. — 'I'he (fccvc-rmnent has Iceen es|>ecially desir-* 
ous of devc'lopiiifi jjood schemes of technical ami vocational echica- 
tion. To that end it invited s]>ecialists from other countries to 
jnvesticrnte and rei«)rt on the needs of Turkey in this respect. A 
<reneral direction of technical education was set up in the ^Iinistry in 
19:20, fir.st as a part of the direction of hiirher c'ducation. and later as 
a separate orjranization. d'he vocational .schools ha.se most of their 
studies on O)iiri)letion of the o-year primary schools, and offer 5-year 
courses. They inchide^5 cominei’cial schcM>ls. 10 of arts and crafts. 5 
vocational schools for pirls, and SO jirivale schools of sewinpr for girls. 
Many of the graduates have Iceen sent ahrond to Belgium. France, 
and Germany to comjdete their training and return to Turkey as 
tenehers in theii- special fields. 

'fTumwV// inffO'Uction. — The University of Istanhul. first projected 
in 18-16, ivfounded in 1900, and made an autonomous seientifie body 
by Act of April 1, 19*24, was subjected to a survey in 193*2-33 and 
later reorganized to bring it in line with the needs of modern Turkey, 
It now has facilities of inedieine. law, sciences, letters, a school of 
pharmacy, a dental .school: and institutes of geography, Tureology, 
Islamic studies, archeology and evoluUion, elect romet*hani<*s, chem- 
istry,' economy, and sociology. <t is no longer autonomous ami the 
Government has added to the university staff a large number of 
professors and instructors from other countries. 

Statistical niea.suivs of the progress of education in 
Turkey are not available. Both earlier and later figures are in many 
ityeins conflicting. The Turkish delcg^e at the Third International 
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('niifcroiiro on Piihlio Iiist.nirlion hold in (lonova. Swit /.orlaiid, 
it'iKtrtod for (lio soliool yoar siihslant iaily as follows: • 


Tmii.k }i.- i;i)r('ATiox IX ti ukey. im::2 x \ 
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1 ho school syslom is in tho main oiK'ducat ional ; a hi^li |»oicoiit:ioo 
of (ho students are oirls and womon. 


’AnniiJtiic InU-rnnHonnl ,lo rfiducalion ct dp l Enscl^npniPtit. loar.. OpnAve. Bureau 
InUTDalioiKil (i Kdiiration, 1035. 
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Segtiox III. AmicA 

For this great continent, the Union of South Africa and Fg}'pi 
present the national *schoc)l systems taken into consideration as si^r- 
nificant. The many different and miicli varying schemes of colonial 
education are sketched briefly. 

vkiox OP sown africa 

t 

Tlie total area of the four Provinces of the Union is 472,5r»0 squan- 
miles; the estimated population is 1,944,000 of lMiroi>ean descent, ami 
'6,656,000 natives and Asiatics. As regards the Euroi)cans, the country 
is bilingual. The official languages are English and Afrikaans. Tin- 
language situation is further complicated by the considerable number 
of native and Asiatic tongues that arc sjX)ken. . 

AdviimstrationJ—^o other-country has so curious a division of edn 
cational authority and administration as between the ceiitiT.l and pro 
vincial governments. Wlien the Union was formed in 1910, a Union 
EducaticMJ Department was created t<? administer higher education 
and education “qther than higher” was entrusted to the provincial 
authorities. Originally higher education was construed to mean only 
the activities of institutions of university rank. Gradually the Union 
Government has taken over various phases of education until it> 
administration applies to certain kinds of instruction on all level-. 
•The Union Education Department deals with child welfare, vocational 
eSucation (including agricultural), technical colleges, university ma- 
triculation, and professional examinations. “Other than highei” 
education within its borders is controlled by each Province and in- 
cludes the kindergarten, primary, and secondary schools of general 
education, as well as the teacher-training that is not carried on in 
the universities, and native education. In these lines the Union 
(Jovemmelit has little authority, though it subsidizes the Proviiuav 
to about 75, percent of their expenditure for education. 

This division of responsibilities and duties as between the Union 
and Provincial governments has not heen satisfactory. In effect 
there are five independent and coequal education departments, one 
each for the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, and the Union of South Africa. Coordination is lacking and 
vajKus attempts have been made to provide it. 

% 1929 a National Bureau of Education was instituted as a part 
of the Union Education Department. The BureauVfunctions are to 
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collect and compile statistics on education throujrhout the Union; 
act as a liaison office between the five education' departments; rep- 
resent the Union in connection ^itli the work of the Committee on. 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Lea;;ue of Nations and the Inter- 
national liureau of Education at Geneva; build up a library of 
documentation of education in all countries; and do research work 
in problems of an educational or social nature. By 1935 the Bureau 
had five divisions: Educational research, social research, psyclijologi- , 
cal research and service, the National Library on Educational and 
Social Researcli, and the film division. 

Teacher training while distinctly higher education in the sense that 
it is post-matriculation study, is mainly carried on in 18 provincial 
normal or training colleges. One of the first important pieces of 
work undertaken by the National Bureau , of Education was a study 
of and a report on the training ^of teachere throughout the Union. 
Its findings that there was great diversity in the names and connota- 
tions of the teachers’ certificates, training methods varied much, 
per capita costs for providing training ranged from £102 to £252, 
and tliat the Provinces were making a profit on the subsidy pro- 
^^ded by the Union Goyernment for teacher training, led the Secre- 
tary for Education to recommend in 1930 that the sendee be or- 
ganized on a national basis and placed under Union control. The 
recommendation has not been carried out. 

Ie,chmcal education . — The Union Department of Education admin- 
isters 8 technical colleges under Act No. 30 of 1923, 7 industrial 
schools by provisions of the Children’s Protection Act No. 25 of 1913, 
and 29 State trade, conunercial, agricultilial, and house-craft schools 
under the Vocational Education and Special Schools Act No. 29 of 
1928. It aids 7 other vocational schools. Special schools for the 
blind aiid deaf also handled by the Union Government under Act ifc, 
are administered by the Department of the Interior. From its in- 
ception the Union Government had been gradually assuming control 
of technical instruction, and on April 1, 1925, as a*result of an inter- 
Provincial conference held in 1924, it took over all the industrial 
and trades schools formerly administei'ed by the Provinces. 

^ his rejmrt for 1928, the Secretary for Iklucation reviewed the 
situation with respect to technical education. ‘He noted that the 
technical colleges were constantly discovering new needs for which 
they should make provision, and recommend tliat urban hostels sub- 
sidized by the state be establish^ for tl)e many young ptepple who 
wish teclmical training but are too poor to afford it. Other sug- 
gestions included a substantial increase in the £3,000 fund for bur- 
sariep ; the future abolition of tuition fees for technical schools, in- 
struction being made as frwly nonfee paying as that in the general 
secondary schobjs; and a program of developing agriculture^ house- 
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craft, and tnidrs sclunds in rural and small town areas to he carried 
forward without interru|)tion. He pointed out also that many of the 
vocational schools were in need of better huildiujis and e(iui|unent. 
Further, he indicated that the salary scales for teachers in technical 
instriictiftn were *nuich lower than thost* paid in the, secondary 
schVM)ls of freneral .'educatioh. a condition that made it difticult to 
attract the kind of men and women the s«Mvice demanded. 

A .vtroii}: movement was in evidence in lit:’, 2 to transfer vocational 
education to the control of tlie Provinces. In oppo>ition to itT the 



'Secretary for Edttcation wrote 


Undr5f tho Provincos the ionnl m^kioN r^i:nr(l»*d ns ]M‘nr 

schools and tho instnictinn wn.s uften nuuK* snhscrvitMit to tlu* itfiHlm rioii 
of inarketnith* poods.* Many t»f ' them wore in fmt stale the 

uiidorlying idea indup that the paui^or childn*!! should render service to 
the state fur the un»ney sj^eut on them and if i»ossibU* by production 
Cover tho cnsi.s inv<ilved. . . . Tho vtHational iustructiuu was uot graded, ^ 
and its nen-essary cultural harkgruund was neglected. 

Under Union cuiitrul the inslniction has been properly graded and 
prndiictioii, though retained, has been reduced and Is so regulated as nut 
to have a detrimental, but on the contrary a very beneticial, t on 
the work of the schools as ethicatioiml institutions. (Jeneral cultural 
sul>Jects,aiid the provision of lihrarie.s are re^-eiving careful attention. 

- a*nd the scln»ols are rt^gniarly insiKH*ied hy expert general and V(K‘atioual 
InsiHH'tors who .st*e'lo it that the QuaiifJ^ of the work and tlie tneiliods 
of teaching are i»f a gtwHl standard .... They ariv no longer reganhsl 
os i>oor seluMils. or in any ease, certainly .not to tho extent they weiv. * 

and the iKdiey uf the depart nient^^ resi>onsil)le for the removal i»f the 

Btlgina of paniKTij^iii which used to be attached to them. 

By the movement si'ems to hiive lost its force alul the depart- 
ment wasapiin urjiiiijr tluit. since the Union is iini)ortin<^ lar}:e num- 
lx*rs of skilled workmen, tecdmieal education .should be provided 
within the country for all who desire ami can jirofit hy it. To that 
end, it asked f(>r moi*e financial support for the technical colleges.' 
lio.stels for country pii|iils who wish to attend tlie colleges, advanced 
technical courses in country districts, a wideninjr of, the choice of 
trades offered, and longer periods of training. ^ 

The poor v'hJtes of South d/Wcot.— A stmly of the i^oorfwhite 
problem in the Union was made with the help of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York in 1928 and U>29. Briefly, the ppor whites • 
j, were defined as “|>ersons of Euroi>ean descent gaining their liveli- 
liood chiefly by fanning and consisting principally of poor bywcniers, 
hired men on farms, owners of dwarf holdings or of small, undivided 
shares of land, |x>or settlers, and the gfowing group of unskilled 
or poorly trained labourers and workers outside of fanning.” An 

^ UoioD of South Africa. Annual report of the Departnient of Education for the year 
* 'ended December 1932^ Pretor4a, The Oovermnent Printer, 1934. 
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exact enumeration of tliom wa> not i>ni''ticaMr Imt a enn^orvruive 
o-'tinmto is that iu*inly nne->i.\ih of tlie population of tlio 

Union, were very poor. 

The report of the,i,sur\ ey ■ i? wortliy of careful stinly by tho 
authorities o.f any country liaviiio; a similar prithicin. Wo are con- 
certieil mainly with the volume on •‘Kilucation tiinl the I’ooi- Wliite." 
Tiie survexors <leciile«l that a jinlicious application of iinprovetl 
methods of cilucation would lie very profitable In'canse about onc- 
thinl rtT the cITildren had more than avera;fe intelliirence and >onie 
were exceptionally lifted thoufrh the inlellipuice of the poor white 
;:roup was lower oti theavera>;e than that of the Kuroj*<‘Hn p»)pula- 
tioti as a whole and the I'crcent of subnormals was about twil-e as 
laiyre as it is in the total European <:roup. Sixty-six ^lercent. and 
in poorer conmintiities fHt pen-eiit. <d' the vtndetits did ivot proceed 
pn~t staiidaid VI (approximately the eighth orade in the United 
.'States) and more than h,*» percent of the boys wlnx left school to eo. 
oti farms had no vocational trainiuir in a<rricidt mo. 

Without further listintr of tho commission's Hmlin"s. we sliail tiirn 
to its chief recommeiidations : 

1. It is very necessary that the education of the poor white shoiiM 
1h> hronirht intoj’loser contact both in content and method with the 
re<|ujrements of practical life, cspirially in rural areas. 

•J. In ordi'r to make this new orientation in education possible, 
coiisi«leral»U* chani;es xvi1l have to l«> made in the traininj; of teachers. 

The rural school should 1 k» so adapted that it will serve as n 
s*»cial center to satisfy.the natural craviiiir for recreation and si>cial 
intercour.sx*. and make tlie educative possibilities of Tuoadcastin^ and 
similar niea,n^ more accessible for lioth adults and children. 

4. I/K‘al committees onjoyiRjr the support of the Stale should lie 
formed to work in close cooperation with the public authorilies in 
invest ipatinp .«ftcial conditions, coordinatinjr charity, giving a<lvire 
regarding employment possibilities, and providing vocational 
guidance. 

n. The agricultural extens’ion service should be made more extensive 
and intensive and should be linked more clostdy to the ordinary urban 
and rural schools, 

6. To counteract the evils of social isolation, the country schools 
and esi>ecinlly the farm schools, should be provided xvith far more 
reading matter of a suitable kind and a taste for reading should 
lie fostered which would continue to form an educative influence 
in later life. 

- ^ 

■The Poor White Problem In South Afrira. Report of the rarneirle Coinmtin»li>ii of 
Tnvoerlcatlnn on the Poor White Que>ti*»n In South Afrira. Stellonbn.srh. Pro Krclesia- 
Drukkery, 19o2. 0 vols. 
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7. With the assistance of local and central authorities, nursinsr 
organizations should be crrafed in rural areas to perforin rticdical * 
and education'aT'secs^es. 

8. The girls who ar^Jrpoj^ped in various institutions and come, from 
poor families should have sjiecial training in the duties and functions 
of motherhood and homeniaking. 

9. Education should be compulsory up to an age limit of at least 
15 years and a greater variety of subjects sliould he offered after 
standard VI. 


10. The school hostels for indigent children form part of a sound 
general policy of centralizing farm schools, but their supervision 
should be improved and provision should' l>e made for training 
qualified matrons and paying t hem adequate salaries. 

The commission felt that: 


The present system of divided control of edurntion. by which the ordinary 
primary and se<'ondnry odm-ntion Is placed under *the four Provinoliil ♦ 
Departments of Education, nnd tbe vocational and more practical forms 
under tbe Union Deimrtment of Education, has deleterious effects on 
education as a whole and esiieclally on that of the poorer youth of the nation. 

Native education. — For the fewer than 2 millions of Europeans in 
the Union, the matter of providing education for over 6^^ millions 
of natives necessarily looms large. An interdepartmental committee 
was appointed in July 1935: ) 

, 1. To examine and report ui>on the systems of native education of the 

Provinces ^ 

2. To consider and make recommendations concerning: 

(a) Whether, In view of the extent to which the Union Gotemment 
has assumed financial responsibility for native education, it should' 
take over the administration from the orovlnces, and, if so, in 
what way native education shnuld-bexmlministercd 

(b) What should be thf relationship between ‘the State and missionary 
bodies In the matter of native education 


3. To consider and make* recommendations on the following educational 
matters : 

(o) The aims of native education. 

(6) The aims having {gpn defined, the methods and scope of native 
^ education. 

(c) The part to be played by the vernacular and by the two official 
languages in native edacatlon.* 

The aims of natiyg education ! Not a few governments have wor- 
ried over them in the past decade. The committee inquires, 

What are we really driving at in educating the South African native? 
^ • Are we to Europeanize him as qulAly as possible so that he can take bis 

• place In onr pattern of Western cimizatlon with as little trouble as possible? 

* Union of Sontb Africa. Report of the Interdepartmental Conunittee on Native Bdnca- 
tlon 1936-30. Pretoria, the Government Printer, 1930. 16T pp. 
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Or nne we to prepare blin for an Isolated native civilization or, as some 
people put It, to ’'develop lilm nlong his own lines?" 

, Stating bluntly that the education of the white child prepares him 
lor life in a dominant society and the education of tlie black child for 
a subordinate society, the connnittce declares that a full lilteral phi- 
Insophy is not at present applicable to native education and that, siiu-e _ 
ihe native is befoming Europeanized, tlie problem is to devise a ty|>e 
of education which will tide him over the i">eriod during which tribal 
sanctions are weakening, and before ho feds the force of tHe sanctions 
of European civilizations. The definition of aim at which the com- 
mittee finally arrived is: , • , • 

^ The effective or«anizatlon of the native's eipcriences so thht his temleii- 
clt’s uud powers iiiaj' develop in a iiiiiniier satisfactory to Itiin^elf uud to the 
coimminlty in which he lives, by the growth of socially desirable knowledge, 

‘ attitudos, mid skills. 

To attain this aim. the curriculum recommended includes in the 
order of imporlanco: Religion, health and sanitation, the tool-.suhjects, 
itmsic, interpretation of the environment, and skills such as manual 
work, industrial training, and agriculture, 

Lanf/uwjcs . — Seven liajitu languages (Zulu, Xhosa, Tsoana, South- 
ern Sotho, Northern Sotho, Tlionga. and Venda) aroVtllicially recog- 
nized in the Union of Soutli Africa, and there are the two ofticial 
languages, English and Afrikaans. What language.or languages then 
shall be the medium of instruction in the native school, and what lan- 
guage or languages shall be subjects of stinly? Two broad principles 
are laid down : (1 ) A native language shall be a compulsory subject of 
study throughout primary and teacher-training courses; and (2) at 
least one oflicial language shall be included in the c6ui'ses. Ag far as 
possible the mother tongue is to he the medium of uistruction during 
at least the first 4 years of the child’s schooling. This is difficult to 
apply siiice most of the Bantu languages have little literature, text- 
books written in them are practically nonexistent, terminologies in 
most of the subjects of pfimai7 instruction do not exist, and many 
areas are multivemacular. To overcome in a measure the first three., 
of these, the committee recommends that prizes be awarded annually 
for the best works wj’itten, preferably by nativ’e authors, in a Bantu 
language; and committees be set up to formulate tentative terminolo- 
gies as required in the subjects of instruction for the different Bantu 
languages. In multivernacular areas, schools are to be classified on 
a j^guage basis or on a basis of allied language groups. * 

* One or the other of the official languages is to be a subject of in- 
sCructioji throughout the' primary course, and^from the fifth year 
^ wjU be tlie principal medium of instruction. > 
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jhlmnixtration. — Aftor weijrliinfr all the pros .ini cons sulmiittod 
to it. till* comiiiittoe ivconintoiulfd firmly Unit native I'diKiition lie 
transfonvd from the coiit'rol of flie Provinc-ial eoiiin ils to tliiit of tlic 
Union (Jovernnient to lie handled not liy tlie Xativf Affairs Depjiit- 
inent.hiit hy-the Union Departinont of Kdncation. The a<lniinist na- 
tive machinery proposu'd need not here be reviewed. 

'J’he ehrollinonts in institutions for Kiirnpeuns in the 
three, classes of schools. Provincial, Union, ami private, in 1JI;54 are 
"iven in t he following table. 


Taui.e 10, 


EXKOI.I..MK.NT IN .\LI. INSTITfTIOX.S FOR El ltfH*i:.\.\S IX 


Kind of iii.sliiijlion 

DoV.h 

Uirls 

T..t il 


2 

3 

4 





Pnvalo schools 


I'L’. ‘nr 1 
ll.7t.li 1 

1 

1 1.11*1 
1 zi: i;u 

1 

:h 4 ij 

IT. ’id 
7. lU 

Union puhlic iustiluiiuiis: 

Vocational 

Tbtdinictil ctdlt'ncs 

Fnll-tiini* siinlrnts 

\ 


I*art-hiiiu siuiJciiLs . V I 

Cnlvcrbiiies , i ' 



Total 


I 4 -rt,»ji 


These data do not include men and '1, Soil women in Provincial 
teachers colleges, and Uinbn schools as follows: Continuation classes, 
1,741 sludent.s; institutions iindor the Chihlren Pi ■otect ion Act, 8.1)16; 
and other, 1)1)3. Enrollments in the Provincial scIkhiIs in 11)26 were 
330,762, so that the gain in 8 years was^.354e 'Ehe EnroiHain eimdl- 
hient in private, schools decreased fi-oni 21,589 in 1921 to the low- 
point of ID.liV.) in 1928. Since then it'has sleadilywincreascd. Tho 
avehige registration in the tin i versit ies stood at 5,7G9 in 11)26 and 
lias moved up regularly since then. 

The growth of native education is sliojyn as followls : 


Taule 11.— statistics OF NATIVE EDUCATION, 11 >211 TO lflr» 



Ennill- 

fllCtlt 

FAJICIHlf- 

turc 

Year 

Kiiroll- 

lIlHIt 

c. 

Kxp«»n(lh 

lure 

1926 

214.245 
2:4 1.045 
27», Wit 

474. H‘.M 
5()2. ;123 

10.TJ 

2d. 2* ill 
:t2i,;Uii 
315. 440 

&07. 2Si) 
bt b, 5(i(i 

1928 


1930 : 

loari 

' 1 



All the expenditures here shown come from Union fund,s. In 
udditiuii tlie Cape Province spends about ii25,UOO and the /Transv aal 
£6,(^ yearly. ^ 
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While* I'V'Vpt has a lantrart'a of s(|iiiiro niilos. sihont as 

mtifli as IVxas ami Xt-w Moxico (•omltiiu'd. the |M»|4uhuinn «iC 14 
million is so eoiifont rated in ht.tiut) H|iiare miles aloiiji the Nile Itiver 
and delta lhal tin* i)o|Mjlati(Hi per spnare inih* in the settled areas 
ave>ra;fes l.t)44. In innh.heis of penple^to he trained and extent of 
territory to he eovered, tlTe edneation projeet is cnnijiaratividy small. 
That up to ItH'i’ it had <lone little for tin* hnik of the people is evi- 
denc'd hy the dliteraey «lata htr that year — IIS men and IS women in 
each tlioiisand were able t<t lead and write in Arahie. 

///Hrrofi/ 011(1 dhf /niiiorii hi>^f roctjait . — At that tinu* a eomtnission 
nas appointed to frame a plan for maUin^f elementary instriution 
uvailahh* to tlie masses <d' tin* E^ryptian pei.ijde. Hasino its scheme, 
on 1 Iic'piin'lv indioeiions schools, the nmh'tohx concerned solely with 
teaidiiiio: A^^diie and the Mahometan cnltnre:,the (‘onimission ar- 
lan^ied for a propfressive development in tln*se schools until ihfy 
.dimild In* o.lHiu in nnmhcr, for idiildreii 7 to l'J*years of aoe. and on 
the lir^ '■J. years oH\*riiiir insirnmon snllicient to allow tin* child ac 
mission lo a primary school if he intended to continue into secondary 
imkI hijfhei' (“dneation. 'l lu'se elementary^ selnotls were to he opt'ii 
daily to two dill'eia'iit •;roiips of students, alternating one-half day 
each at classroom instruction and practical work, such as ajirricnlture. 
imlustry. iloniestic si'ience, et»'. Provision was also nnnh* for courses 
for adults and hy Ih'JT tin* percent <d‘ literacy had heen raist'd faom 
Sto i:i. 

/ . . . . 

This work <d‘ developing elementary eiluealion is hein^r continued 

miudi as planned bnt at a slower rate, and is carryinj; with It spine 
advances in the kincler>iarteh li<*ld. It is hoped to hrin<r tile projrrain 
lo voi^|[)h‘tioii^>y U)47, 'i’he E^ryptian constitution of Aprrl li). 
had dyclaivd that eleine.ntary instruction is ohlioatory for all Ejr.vP' ' 
liaiisof both sexes and will he eiveii 'gratuitously in puhlic maktal^s. 
On April ID, 19)11}, the Parliament 'Voted an ohlifxatory, five instruc- 
tion law fixino; the <liiration <»f studies as 5 years for children 'from 
7 and 12, and the subject matter tau<rht to he the Koran, religion, social 
ednciUion, ^llrahie laniruaoe, inalheniatics, natural history, history, 
*ieooniphy, physical cu’Iture, and (for j^irls) doinostic .science and 
Iporiene. ^ 

Makin<r the law effective is an ohlijration of the Ministry of Public 
'Instriution which may estahlisli as many maktabs as it jyidfres neces- 
sary, determine the piinishinenls to la* imposed on jiaronls for iioip 
coinpliaiice, insiK'ct private maktabs. and require provincial councils - 
to create new ninktahs within the areas under their jurisdiction. ' 

The program of developing: maktabs called, of course, for a con- 
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eiderable recruitment of teachers. Bv 193.3-34 tlie Slinistrv had es- 

* * ► 

tablished Hi) normal schools for men and 18 for women. The students 
are selected by comi)etitive examination from graduates of the 5-yfear 
elenientary. school course, are ^iven 2 years of preparatory training, 
and then take the regular normal school curriculum of 3 or 4 vears' 
duration. » 

Primary schools , — The Egyptian priinaiy school, somewhat more- 
advanced than the elementary, provides mainly for children who’ 
will continue their studies. It is 4 years in duration, does' not 
ordinarily admit pupils under 7 years of age, and closes with the, 
certificate of primary studies which is a prerequisite for entering a 
secondary ^In^tol. Primary schools are provided by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, the provmcial councils, and private organizations. 
The Ministry finances and controls the first class, aids ir^ financing 
and to some extent controls the second, and insi>ects many of the 
third. 

The priniury school program was modified in 1926 and after a trial 
{)eriod the new arrangement was made definite in 1030^ In that year 
the Ministry set up a commission to study primary education in 
most of. its aspects. The result is a sorie.s of proposals looking 
toward an activity primary school, the project method of teaching, 
classes based on the intelligence ratings of the pupils, fewer and 
less formal examination.?, more teaching inf he open air, and the use 
of the cinema in the schools. It is one of the many proposals made 
in the past 10 years to aid underprivileged |Jcoples through a type ' 
of education in which the major stress is not on literary teaching. 

• Secondary education . — The secondary school is a 2-cycle institution 
of 3 years which leads to the first part of the certificate of secondary 
studies, followed by 2 years to attain the second part Previous to 
Egypt’s liberation from Turkey in 1914, French influence on Egy'ptian 
education was strong. With the establisliment of a British pro- 
tectorate in 1914, English influence came ^imo the ascendancy and 
the English language began to have equal favor with the French 
among the ruling classes of the Egyptians. Since the termination 
of* the protectorate in 19*22., both languages have retained a hold, 
and western European rather than Oriental influences have shaped 
secondary, and higher education in Eg>pt. Both these levels of 
instruction are primarily design wl to fit the students for government 
positions. 

By 1933-^ there were 27 national secondary schools for boys with 
, an enrollment of 14,470, and 8 for girls with 1,455 students, a total 
of 15,925. In addition, 181 provincial jmd private secondary schools 
were caring for 16,787 boys and 3,376 girls. In May 19M,* under 
- the presidency of the Ministry, a commission was created to study 
and reorgani^ sSSondary education with the hope of giving the 
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students better ^rainincr, esp>ecially in mo<lei-n foreicrn lanjruajres. 
The commission was asked to consider: (1) Kecasfinc the proirrams 
as to the distribution of class limirs a week and the nunilKT of hours 
to be allotted to each subject; (2) reforming the programs in the 
sense lightening them if the instruction seemed to l>e on too high 
a level; ajid (3) providing meSns for strengthening the pupils in 
their knowledge of foreign languages. The ctuninission reconimemled 
an increase of time for the .first foreign language, a dec'rease for 
science and historv. and certain decreases in morals, civic instruction, 
and mathematics, in the section of letters. 

technical eduration . — In its deveh)pment of a modern school 
system, the Egyptian Government is not neglecting technical edu- 
cation. There have been established intermediate schools of agricul- 
ture (three in 1931-32 with 900 students), a school of applied arts, 
two schools of art| and crafts, five intermediate schools of coniinerce 
besides evening courses in commerce, and preparatory instruction in 
fine arts. 

Higher ediicatian.’—The Uaiversity of Egypt at Cairo is modelled 
along European lines with faculties of letters, sciences, law, and 
medicine. It is independent of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
though the Minister is ex-offioin chancellor. Svvenrotlier institutions, 
Royal Polytechnic School. Higher Sdiool of Agriculture, Higher 
School of Commerce, Higher School of Tine ,\rts. Veterinary School, 
the School of Dar-El-Ouloum. and the Institute of Pedagogy, give 
instruction on higher levels, Mo.<;t recent of these is the Institute 
of Pedagogy founded in 1929 to strengtlien teacher training in Egypt. 
It accepts graduates in arts or science from the unijfrsity and gives 
them 2 years of special pedagogical training to fit them for teaching 
in secondary schools. - It admits also graduates oi sevondary schools 
who wish to be primary teachers and puts them through a 3-year 
curriculum, the last 2 yeai’s of which are largely pedagogics. 

Summary . — In summary, education in Egypt in the past 10 years 
has continueddts trend toward western Europoan ideals. A Govern- 
ment policy of sending Students there and to the United States for 
training ha»-been consistently pursued. Secularization of instruction 
is increasing. The Ministry’s cont recover all forms of private educa- 
tion has been strengthened, but no attempt has been made -to close 
private schools. Indeec^ the Government acknowledges' the great 
debt of the Egyptian propte to private enterprise in education and 
states that the public treasury could ftot finance a comprehensive 
and adequate eduoational system. Considerable nationalization of 
education in the way of creating among the [leople a pride in their ' 
government and coimtry was in evidence but by no means so strongly 
as in many other countries. Definite progress was made in the intro- 
duction of the principle of compulsory education.. The Islamic . 
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tradition with roirard to womon is hcinpr ra|»i<!ly lai<l aside and now 
schools for "iris are iK^in*: created together wit!\ new attitudes toward 
atlmittiii" wojuen tohijiher iiistitiffions aiul the j^rofo'^sions for whicli 
they train. 

CflLOXlAI, AFRICA 

Exclusive of Ejiypt. fhe'Eniou (*f South Africa, and Lil»ena. some 
101,^ million square miles in Africa are inhahited In uIhuu llo mil 
lion people under jroverumeuts dirci’li'd hy lielirium, the Hritish 
Commonwealth of Nations. France. Italy, and I’ortujial. T<) descrihe 
the many education systems of these colonies, especially as they relate 
to trainiii" the n.ative peoples, and tell of their progress in the jiasi 
in years, is nutcji tea) larjre an uudertakin" foe this general survey. 
Bur no sketch of modern education wouM he coniplet<' wiiliout some 
account of what has been done in recent yeais iti the edmaition of 
•the natives in colonial Africa. 

The arranfiement at the close of the World War frir mandatorio> 
for backward pefiples under the League of Nations brought out the 
importance of education, for if these peoples were ever to come out 
of the mandates in which they were placed, they must be trained 
to manaee their own atfairs in a world that wa.s and is rapidly adopt- 
ing <H’cidental ways of livin".''^he foi‘ei"u mission societies of 
North America ami Europe, reajizinfr that their varieil and mainly 
imlepeudent elforts needed to be more coo|H‘rativc and to have a 
foundation of compndiensive facts about conditions in Africa as a 
basis for more effective educational work, asked the assistance of tlif 
l‘helps-Sl likes INtml and throu"h its aid a survey yif education in 
Africa was made in Ut’Ji) ami 1021. aiul the findings were published 
in 1022.' This was followed by a second study imule in 1023 and 
1024 ami reported not lonp: thei-mifter.-' In its iulri cluctiou to this 
si'cond report, the Phelps-Stokes: Fund e.\presse<l a philosophy tliat 
had prown out of the experiences of -the war. ami since its expression 
has been strenfjthened by the.woidd economic depression: 

The tru.sfws of the Phelps-Stokes fund tlrnily believe that the pence nnd 
welfare of the world eim never lie ns.sunil until conditioii.s in every coun- 
try. no mutter how sinnll or how remote from the world centers of elvilizn- 
tlon, are ren.>ionably sntUfaetory. In other words, just (is a chain is ns 
Btrong ns Its wenke.st link, so not even jhe dominant civilization in Europe 
and America can be counted upon to endure ns long ns iicople anywhere arc 
weak ns the result of iguoraiiec or any other cause. Just ns comineree knows 
no national lioiindnrles, so epidemics, whether of disease or of Kol^evlsm, 
or of warfare between groiips, quickly spread from country to country, and 

‘ Jones. Thomas Jesse. Education In Africa. A smd.T of West, South, and eliuatorlal 
Atriei by the Afrlrati- Ediiratlon CnnimisRlon. New York. Phelps-Stokes Fuyidi 1U22. 

‘Jones, Thomas Jesse. Education In Ehst^\frl«n. A study of East. Central, mid South 
Africa by the Second African Bducatliyi Commission. New York, PJieipa-Stokes Fund, 
1926 . 
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can only be controlled by modern wiein-e and an enllKbtened public 
opinion. ... As long as any portion of (.America i. or of any other continent, 
suffers becau.'se of di.'iease or sui>erstitiou or prejudice or ignorance, the . 
elements arc at hand out of which a contlagratiun. which might later gain 
world iiro|)ortiuns, may be fanned into a tiaine. 

In laying down the oigectivo.s that the systems of native schools 
:-lioukl be organized to attain, the Commission voiced a feeling that has 
made wide advances in nearly all countries, whether for indigenous or 
other schools. In the order of importance those objectives wei-e stated 
as: (1) The development of character, with a recognition that religion 
is a necessary means to that end; (2) promotion of health; (3) devel- 
opment of agricultural and industrial skill; (4) improvement of fam- 
ily life through a knowledge of such home activities as the care of 
children, food, sleeping, facilities, sanitation, and all that centers a!»oiit 
the life of woman; and (5) creation of sound and healthful 
ivcreation. 

The comtlltesion emphasized that reading, writing, and antlimetic 
must form the basis of the elementary school currieuhnn, hiiT should 
be taught, not to the exclusion of other subjects, but as the means of 
imparting knowledge and of building up practice in health, agrinil- 
tm-e, industry, home life, recreation, and character. Of language 
instruction it wrote: 

Languages of instruction rank with the ordinary school subjects. Tlip 
apiioul to the native mind cannot Ik> effectively made witlmut tiio adequate 
use of the native language, nor can the essentials of sound character be 
taught nor interest in agriculture or Industry be developed without its use. 
It is equally important that advanced pupils shall have opportunity to learn 
some European language as they themselves demand. Africa requires in- 
creasingly whatever knowledge cau be adapted from European civilizution 
to ilieet its peculiar needs. 

The Intercolonial Congress . — Colonial education was again brought 
.•strongly to public attention at the International Colonial E.\positiun 
held in Paris in 1931 in connection with which an Intercolonial Con- 
gress of Education in the Colonies and in Overseas Countries was 
convened. Representatives from l*ortugal, the Netherlands, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, Belgium, Denmark, the United States, 
and France participated. 

The Congress discussed such questions as:* In what language 
should instruction be given? How should the European and espe- 
cially the indigenous teachers be trained? What programs of study 
should be followed ? Should they have a strong practical bias ? What 

* ExpofitlOB Colonlale iDternitionale de 1931. L'Adaptatlon da rEntaignemenT dans 
lea ColoDlea. Rapporta et Compte-Reodu du Congr^s Intercolonial de l*Bnaelgnement 
dans laa Colonlaa at laa paja d'outjre-mer, Beptambar 25-27^ 1931. Paris, Henri Didier, 
1932. 312 pp. 
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metliods of instruction should l>e used? What should be done in the 
way of arranging and supplying school manuals ? How should ed\i- 
cation be exi«mded among the feminine element of the population ? 

The language of instruction wa^ the most contentious issue. Tlie . 
French policy is generally to use French as the vehicular language 
but in Madagascar and French Indo'-China remarkably good iustru. - 
tion through the native languages has been developed. The otlier 
colonial nations favor giving at least primary instruction through 
the native tongue. 

The general view of the congress was that European teaclieis' 
should have special training before entering on tlieir duties in the an :i 
to which they ^vere assigned, and that native teachers should receive 
sound pedagogical training with much practical knowledge r>f hy-, 
giene. agriculture, and kindred subjects. In the way of prograni>j 
the majority of opinion favored practical knowledge in such mattei> 
as agriculture, but warned against overdeveloping vocational train- 
ing lest the graduates would not l>e able to find positions and so foim 
a bodyof discontented unemployed. The direct method of instruction 
was unanimously reported as being used to advantage. 

Special manuals and texts for indigenous schools is an important 
quest i(.n in all cedonial areas. The cost of preparation, establishinn 
a good terminology in scientific subjects, arranging an alphabci. 
grading the lessons, selecting appropriate -subject matter, and like 
questions, enter into this difficult problem. The French in Mada- 
gascar and Indo-China and the Dutch in the Netherlands Indies, have 
made the most advances in this line. ^ 

Extending education to women is, in the view of the congress, 
extremely important, especially training in home* management, but it 
is much complicated by the traditions and religions of indigenous 
peoples. 

The Adrhnry Committee.— 'EnxXy in its post-war activities (19*23) 
the Colonial Office of the Government of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations established an Advisory Committee on matters of native 
education in tropical Africa. It was so useful that a decision was 
made to^xtend its service to all areas under the direct administration 
of the Colonial Office. Accordingly, the committee was dissolved 
and a new and larger committee was constituted, effective from 
January 1, 1929, to; 

(a) -Advise on any schemes for the Improvement of education that mny 
be speclflcnlly referred to them by Ithe Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

ib) Submit recommendations to the Secretory of State on any subjects 
relating to colonial education that the chairman of the committee considers 
. suitable for their discussion. 

(c) Keep themselves informed through materials supplied by their secre- 
taries, discussion with expert representatives from the colonies,, and other 
paeans, of the progress and ne^ds of education in the colonies. 
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I Probably no other committee in any govc'rnment has so large and 

• varied a field of educational theory and jnactice from which to draw 

• data and ex|)erience. It has two secretarjes, one of whom deals par- 
ticularly with African affairs. It meets ordinarily once a month and 
in its relatively short life has handled a large numl>er of matters per- 
taining to education in the colonies. One of its particularly helpful 

- activities is the preparation and publication of Orcrst'ti 

a journal of educational experiment and research in tropical and 
subtropical areas, a (piarterly now in its eighth volume. 

Out of all these efforts to shape through education the future of 
^ the natives of that Africa which is developing and opening so 
rapidly, efforts that three decades hence will probably seem to have 
iR'enonly fumhlings, have come in the last 10 years a ke«/Ti realization 
that native lih* and customs must l»e iH'tter and more symj)athet ically 
understood, that the native mentahty must be |earued, and that any 
line of action ought to he taken only after close consultation with 
native opinion. 
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Section IV. Australia 

The publication in 1927 of a voluiaap* describing adequately tlie 
six sei)ocate and independent school ^sterns in Australia, gave to 
the public a better idea and an increased interest in the part that 
Australia is playing in the cultural affairs of the world. Here is 
a Caucasian people numbering about -six and three- fourths million 
occupying a continent and adjoining islands with an area of 2,974,'>'^l 
, square miles, far separated from other Caucasian groups and working 
out hs own adaptations. 

Administration . — The Commonwealth Government has little voice 
in education. Each of the six States has its strongly centralized 
system of public schools which it maintains and dii-ects in'^ts own 
way. All of the systems are fairly complete in general and technical 
education, care of subnormals, training of adults, and those othei- 
aspects that go to make up well-rounded schemes of education. The 
Government has pursued a steadfast policy of careful selection of 
immigrants, and the indigenes are few in number, so linguistic and 
racial problems scarcely exist. 

Progress in education in Australia in the past decade has Wn 
orderly and .along orthodox lines. It has been subjected to no 
strongly nationalistic movement or drastic revolution. The economic 
depression was severe and education expenditures were heavily cur- 
tailed, but through careful management damage to the efficiency of 
the schools was comparatively light. 

Statistics . — The changes in the State schools from 1925 to 1933. 
the latest year for which figures are available, are shown in the 
following table. 


* Tablb 12.— statistics OF STATE SCHOOLS IN” AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 
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Year 

Bchools 

'I'eachers 

EDpllmeDt 

Avemffe 

attendance 

A Venice 
expenditiirei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1925 

ooooooooo 

28,241 
29.033 
30.993 
31.838 
8Z391 
33.533 
83. 702 
82.725 
3Z561 

872,473 

883.935 

901,326 

920.060 

929.299 
914.043 
936.001 
934.075 

929.300 

730,975 
730.571 
748,712 
704,496 
777.626 
801.729 
817,262 
818. M6 
805.334 

a, 2 l«.l 02 

a7M,Si2 

•,IU.XI0 

10,087.$n 
t, <73. 713 
aM3.7M 
a 317. 538 
a 117. 517 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 J 

1932 

, 1933 



1 Not Iflcludiof tecbaical colleges, and axclusl?a of •xpendltori on buQdlnfs. 


^ Brownev Q. S.« Education In Auatralla. A comparatt^ atudj of the oducatf onal 
temi of the six Australian Statae. London, Tha MacmUlan Companj* Limite<l, 1927. 
4«1 pp. ^ 
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During these years the percent of attendance rose from 82.G in 1925 
to 87.7 in 1930 and receded ro 86^7 in 1983. 

Similar statistics, expenditure no^iven, of private schools are as 
follows: 



Taiile 13.-STATISTICS OF PJ(fVATP: S(’IIOOLS IN AUSTRALIA IN V.)J5 

TO lft;53 



Year 

% 

1 

Schools 

Teachers 

Knrollnieot 

Average 

atleiitiance 

• 

1 


’ t 

S 

4 



1. 7B7 

9 ?f»G 



\m 

1. 7r»i 


.MH4 

1 75. 2S3 
17S.9H5 
1 SI. 396 
W.464 
189.018 
193, 091 
189,065 

Y oo A 1 r> 

1927 

1928 

1929 

' 


l,‘7ta 
1,779 
, 1 , St»6 

1 SI *3 

W. •»! £ 

9. 7:>3 
9. 792 ' 

233. 

235. 074 
^7.713 

1930 

W, rO«» 

in oon 

242, 077 

OAO IlOA 

1931 

1 SUti 



1932 

1. S'JO 

0 040 

22 1 . it87 

•‘>9 

^1933 


in nno 

1 £S 

, 188,912 

189.984 



lu, VJs 
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These are tlie data of stable 'school systems which have builded 
slowly, have no great arrears of provision for education to make up 
quickly, and are strong eiiQugh to maintain a fair level of instruction 
for all the population. 

Education by correspondence.— A distinctive featuie of Australian 
education is the care with which provision is made for children living 
in sparsely settled areas. The aim is to carry the benefits of education 
into the most remote districts. Half-time schools, itinerant teacheis, 
traveling schools, and railway camp schools have all been provided. 
But apparently the niost successful -plan is correspondence instruction. 
Each State has an arrangjement for giving public-school instruction^ 
primary and ^condary, to children not only in Australia, but also in 
the New Hebrides and in New Guinea. The number of children being 
taught in this way in 1927, 1930, and 1933, were distributed as follows: 

Table 14.— NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING INSTRUCTION BY 

CORRK.Sl'ONDENCE 


Area 


New South Wiles.. 

Vlclorii^ 

Queeoaliod 

South Aoslnlli 

Western AustrilUi.. 
Tisminin. ......... . 

Northern Te^u^. 


TotaL 


1927 

1930 

19^ 

t 

1 

4 

3.500 

501 

3,737 

590 

1,450 

270 

i,044 

938 

i.659 

1,275 

1,903 

297 

6.300 

< 1,000 
6,776 

^ 1,681 
2,136 
269 
28 



M.WI 

14,111 

Mb in 
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With such a policy consistently and constantly carried forward, 
it seems probable that Australia will never have a “poor \%liiie’’ 
problem. 

School romolidatwn . — Consolidation of schools with boarding al- 
lowances and free transportation of pupils was begun in New South 
Wales in 1904 and is now ust‘d to some extent in all of the States, 
except perhaps in Queensland which seems not to be applying it. 'l lie 
expenditure for boarding allowance and conveyance to. central 
schools in 1930 reached £62,809 in New South "Wales and £l4,0*)M»iii 
Victoria. Those two States, especially New South AVales, have sin. e 
made consi<lerable reductions in that item. Expenditures for 3 di^Tcr- 
ejit years are as follows: 


Table J.").— EXPENDITURE FROM PUBLIC FUNDS ON BOARDING .\LI.OW. 
ANUE AND CONVEYANCE OF PUPILS TO CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


Suite 

« 

1927 

— 7 ^ 

1930 

1933 

1 

ff 

t 

1 

4 

New South Wales 

49. 843 
8,179 
4.n.3l 
tl.221 
3. GOO 

til*. M59 
14,068 
12. 740 
12.5GG 
5,420 

18. 4S1 
11.U73 
14 a05 
14. 162 

4 S44 

Victoria 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Taihnania : 

Total 

77.474 

111.863 

41 



Summary . — A recent critical account of Australian education - 
summarizes the situation so well that it is here cjuoted. Commenting 
on a certain lack of objectives, the author says:' 

^ The absence of any \nf precise objectives for the school is better than 
the deliberate use of the school by the State for the production of a jKir- 
tlcular brand of citizen. One feels that there should always be sufficient 
vagueness and sufficient toleration of the points of view of minorities te 
render spontaneous evolution possible. 

lie continues: 




^ \ hurried reminder of Australia's achievements in education may also 

bo attempted. Sijoclal mention must be made of her efforts to carry 
effl«ient elementary school instruction to all children in outlying areas. 
Her one-teacher rural schools and her correspondence schemes, especially 
for primary school pupils, are matters of legitimate pride. 

Having established a system of high schools during the first 20 years 
of the century, all States have paid some attentloti to the provision of post- 
primary schools of nonacademic type. Some of these schools rural 

bias, others, again, give instruction In household subjtvts. In the elementary 
school there Is a definite movement towards a less academic type of cur- 
Plculum and greater /reedo^ for the teacher. This Is associated with a 
marked increase in school clubs, particularly young farmers'^ clubs, and 

• Cunninsham, K. S. A critical account of Australian education. In The Year Book 
of Education 1036. London, Evans Brothers, Umitaa, 1036. 
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with Increased encouragement of handicrafts and hobbies; Tlie last few 
years bare seen in ail states the iutrodnction of educational bruai least ing 
and of V4}caUonaI guidance schemes, alUiongh some areas have naturully 
proceeded much further than others in these matters. The siKuitniieous 
growth'of parents' associations is a sign of increasing interest In the schools 
by the general public. Most . States have providwl at least a few sjx'cial 
classes or schools for backward children, and two States, New South Wales 
and Tasmania, have recently set up e.T|>eriinonial classes for gifted children. 
The two States just named have also taken a step which a few years ago 
was completely unthought of, that of setting aside special officers to conduct 
iiuiuiries and researches. SpeciaT mention must be made of the .steps 
taken in Victoriqj to substitute internal for external exaniimitions. lliially, 
it is a healthy sign that some of the Independent schools wliich experiment 
with such comparative ease are abandoning their customary adherence to 
tiaditional patterns, and, In several cases, are introducing extreiuelv 
signiflcnnt changes. 

Ihere is room for much satisfaction in connection* with certain asiHct.s 
of the teaching service. The stability of the service is mucli higher timii 
in some other countries. Teacher.s have security of tenure, and teaching 
is rarely regarded as a stepping stone to 'some other occupation. An 
investigation carried out several years ago. showed that the average length 
of teaching service for fully trained permanent teachers Is over 22 yenr.s 
for men, and almost 12 years for women. Men teachers ore eoinmonly 
found in elementary schools,, The total proportion of men to women 
teachers is about 40 to 60. 
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Section V. The Western Hemisphere 

CANADA 


Here is anotlier self-governing dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations which in both area and population is larger th.iii 
Australia. The lOV^ million people in Canada are more than 50 per- 
cent of British origin and the remainder are Caucasian races. The 
indigenes number about 1^9,000; the percentage of orientals is small; 
and there are few Negroes. The total land area is 3.406,793 square 
miles, considerably larger than continental United States. Lan- 
guage problems are mainly confined to the use of French and Englisli. 
Quebec is a French-speaking Province and French groups in some 
of the neighboring areas desire that their children be educated 
through the French medium. 

Administration . — The Dominion Government has little voice in 
education except for that of.^e native Indians and Esquimaux and 
the schools ii! the Yukon and northwest Territories. Each of tlie 
nine Provinces has control of its own school system through a pro- 
vincial ministry of education and each system is distinctive though, 
with the exception of the French schools in Quebec, there are many 
similarities among them. The Dominion Government provides less 
than 2 percent of the funds for education. The Provincial treasm ies 
contribute about 21 percent, and the local school administrative units 
64 percent. The remainder comes from fees, endowments, and 
miscellaneous sources. 

During the past decade education in Canada also has undergone 
no extreriie changes, has been subjected to no sharp revolutions. 
Progressdias been careful. The depression was severe but Canadian 
education came through it without vital impairment. In 1921' the 
percentage of persons 10 years of age and over who could read and I 
write was 94.26; in 1931 it was 95.74. No campaigns for the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy were necessary. The average number of years of 
schooling received by each person between 18 and 24 years of age 
in 1911 was 6.68; in j[921 it*Vas 7.58; and in 1981, 8.55, Vhose figures 
alone are ample evidence that Canada has been making good provision 
for education for many years. 

Statistical summary . — ^The following table summarizes two im-^ 
portent indications of educational trends in the past 10 years. 
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Tablk 18.-ENR0LLMENT AND EXPEND1TI:RE IN CANADIAN SCHOOLS. 

1020 TO 1035 


Year 

Enroll- 

ment 

Expeoditiire 

Year 

Enroll- 

meat 

Expendiuire 



itor 

I'.'iH. 

PC’M 



2,291,720 
2. 342. 391 
2. 387,057 
2. 490. 623 

$122,701,259 ; 19:11 

125,876,375 \m 

128,890.836 \m 

138. 2-23, 885 1 m\ 

165,361.198 1 1935 

2,542, 747 
2,593.116 
2, 530, 056 
2.527.558 
2, 484, Sn 

178, 701, .507 
163, 758 

146,921.861 
138, 833.825 
136, 040,659 


Enrollment . — The firet enrollment increase sliown is relatively 
r^nall, eight-tenths of 1. percent, lower than the rate of population 
increase, and considerably lower than the average percent of increase 
in enrollment between the years 1921 to 1927. The slowing down is ' 
attributed to a movement away from school of the older pupils due* 
to better employment conditions. Thp increase of more than 50,000 
in the following year was mainly in colleges, technical and night 
schools, ^lort courses^in universities and colleges, and regular courses 
in universities. In 1929 the tendency toward dis[5ropprtionate in- 
crease in students in universities, colleges, and secondary schools con- 
tinued; the ordinary schools malintained by public funds barely .held 
their regular increase. Manual and vocational training had more* 
than a normal increase. 

Part of the large advance made in 1930 over the enrollment in 1’929 .7 
was due to raising the school-leaving age and stricter enforcement 
of compulsory education laws, but much of it was in the upper gi ades 
and rose from the difficulty adolescents had in finding employment so 
they remained in' school or even returned after having been out a 
year or more. The increases of some 50,000 each year in 1931 and 
1932 showed continued rapid ascent in numbers in the secondary 
grades, while in 1932 elementary school enrollment actually declined 
in several provinces. The census of 1931 reported fewer children 
under 5 years of age than there were between 5 and 10, a portent that 
increased enrollments in Canadian schools would soon cease. 

Decreases were considerable in 1933', 1934, and 1935. In those^years 
the number of university students did not change much; the effecUof 
the smaller child population was being made manifest in the lower 
grades an'd many secondary J)upils were moving out\o employment. 

‘ School expenditures reached the peak of $178,701,000 in 1931, than 
declined rapidly to 1934 and slightl/ in 1935. Capital outlays “^d 
teachers’ salaries were cut more than other items. ■* 

School Naturally questions of school finance were empha- 

sized. The Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1983 made three studies: Expenditures for schools as a factor in 
the cost of r^s^ the Canadian child; expenditures for schools in 
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rolnlion to national inooine and other items of national expenditupo; 
and a coinparison of several factors of school support in 1931 and 
1913, In the first the conclusion was reached that in the cost of rais, 
inj; a Canadian child to the ajje of stdf-support about one-seventli 
was spent for education. In the second it \yas found that out of the 
total national e.xpenditure of Canadian consumers about 3.5 percent 
went for education, liy the third, the cost of a day’s schoolin'; in 
1931 was relatively cheaper than in 1913 and eeilainly much improved 
in quality and the average school-leaver in 1931 had received 8 years 
of schooling as against 6 years in 1913. These data did much to offset 
the feeling that the schools were too expensive. 

Tlmt school costs in Canada are borne mainly by local soliool admin- 
istrative units has already been noted. (See page G4.) The very 
une<|ual inductions, during the depression, in school support led to 
consideration of better methods of financing. Of the 23,000 independ- 
-ent local administrative units in the Dominion, 21,000,have an aver- 
age population of fewer than 250 i>ersons. They accoUnt for some 
n^lion "or about half the total population of Canada, and in them the 
divergence of ability and willingness to maintain good schools is very 
greatl All the Provinces have had ways of giving more assistance 
to rural cohuminities than would lie granted on an ordinary per capita 
or per jiujiil basis, but equalization of costs lias not become moie gen- 
eral because local communities fear that a higher proportion of Pro- * 
vincial support ivoifld mean more Provincial control and Provincial 
authorities, faced with budget deficits, are unwilling to assume fiTr- 
ther obligations. Larger units, such as the township, (he county, the 
rural municipality, have been tried to some extent and Jiave helped 
the situation in a small degiw only. SchooLtaxes are laid primarily 
.on real property and a growing sentiment favors findii\g,pthpr bases 
of taxation. 

The movement so common in Europe to provide help for mentally 
gifted children who are financially unable to continue their studies 
has made little headway in Canada. On the secondary,, level there is 
little or nothing 'of that nature. University admission scholarships . 
to the number of 540 were available in 1934. These had jm average ‘ 
value of $200 each, enough to provide for one in every hundred 
matriculation students. On the undergraduate level, some further 
awards may be had, and a few fellowships, scholarships, and bursar- 
ies are open fbr'“^aduate: study. 

Technical education . — ^The Dominion Government in 1919 voted 
'$10,000,000 to aid in the improyegrpt of technical education pro- 
vided that each Province should spend an'additional amount equal to 
its 'share. By 1929, when the original grant was to expire, only the 
Province of Onfarioy^d gamed its full t)unta ^d 5 years more 
were allowed in whi^ the other Provinces might qualify. Again in 
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'1031 -ati aimuaT sum of $r0().()0o yoars was voted. , Bofrimiiiijr 

.witir 1020. Dominion aid rose from $lW)00 to $ 1 . 102 , iVm in 1S»21), 
when nil the Provinces were i)articij)atinf;. There were then 121.2.V2 
pupils in schools receivinjr Dominion aid ; 4."),G17' in day courses, 

I 73.877 in evenin<r classes, ahd 1,447 taking coi respondence courses! 

I As the Provinces exhausted their portion of the funds, the tjid de-^. 
creased until in 1035 three— Xova Scotia, Manitolm.'nnd Saskntche- 
xvan— were still drawing grant and tJie total had declined to $0d,720. • 

Vocational guidancc.—The official report for 1035 ‘ reviews the 
social positio^iflf^the y5nng people in relation to the world into 
which they pfl^after leaving sc1uk)1. Pointing out that tiw^outh 
of today have i^obablv less than half the economic* independence.' 
in their teens that the pre-war generation had, that in l!)3l there was 
an average difference of 1% years between the age of .leaving .school 
and the age of self-support, and that indepemlencc is notT'cached 
hy young people until they are well in tlie nineteenth year with the 
probability that in a few years this will ext-end to the" twenties, the 
report asks for a closer artiv*ulation of school ipid industry, and re- 
views the comparatively few atten>i)ts made in Canada Hi Mie realm 
of vocational guidance. No actual Provincial scheme., had' been de^ 
vefoped by 1935. In Ontario a voca4^)nal guidance as.sociation had 
been forme.d and in Alberta the Teachers’ Association and the School 
of Education in the University were making studies of vocational 
oj)|)ortuiuties and inel;ho(ls of guidance, 

DepartmerUd examinatw,m.— The gi-owth of .secoiulmy education 
’in Canada clid not carry with it the practice of estahlisllng accrexlit- 
i iug <ig[encies for secondary scliools or the system of-tiine ineasureiueiit 
with a certain number of credits or units requiied for and permitting 
graduation as is the case’ in the United States. Admission to high 
school, promotion from year to year, and gradna#ii were based on 
passing examinations set and marked by the Provincial departments 
of education. To some extent the Provincial certificales issued-. ns 
results of these examinatioi^ were accepted by the universities for 
matriculation.- . » 

Up to 1927 or 19^8, T»r even later, the departments generally con- 
ducted the examinations for admission to high school and for each 
subject each yeaiN throughout the subsequent 4 years. Since then the 
trend has been strongly toward fewer examinations. In the admis- 
sion and lower high-school grades they are rapidly; disappearing and ' 
departments are more and more accepting the findib|^ of the indi- 
vidual schools as to and capability of tjjeitudents. More- 

over, Provincial depar^ents and university metriculatibn boards are . / 
cooperating better. ui the matter of acc^ptiijg reftificates, and it is 

* • Domioion Bureau of StatliftSr' Aaiuul Surrey of Educatlan in Canada X935. Ottowo.’ 

J. 0. Patenaude. 1037. . ^ ^ 
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becoming easier for students to move from Province to Province or 
university to university and carry their credits with them. 

Reorqanhatwn of iriatruction,-V£\ie English report on the educa- 
tion of the adolescent in 1926 stressed the age of 11 plus iis the natural 
time to change the character of the child’s training. The junior higl) 
school movement which began about 1910 in the United States wa-j 
in recognition of this principle. Both the junior high ^hools and 
the Englisli report were well known in Canada and 'instruction there 
is being changed gradually from the 8-4 plan to something more in 
line with English thought. Manitoba, British Columbia, Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia have taken steps in that direction. 

University admission . — Though the English-speaking school sys- 
tems were generally 8 elementary grades plus 4 secondary, the last 
or grade XII of the secondary school was usually considered as being 
^parallel and equal to the first year of the university arts curriculum. 
This' was especially true in the collegiate institutes. Strong comple- 
tion of grade XI admitted to a university. The trend is now toward 
requiring grade XII graduation for university matriculafioh. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The 20 Latin American republics named in the order of population 
size are as indicated below. 

Table 17.— POPULATION AND AREA OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 

REPUULIC.S 


Country 


Brftifl 

Meikx) 

Arseotlna 

Ck>locDbta 

PftTu 

Chile.. 

Cnbm 

Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Haiti : 

Qiiatexnala 

Uruguay 

El Salvador 

Domibican Republic 

Honduras 

Paraguay... 

Nkaracua 

Costa Kioa. 

Panama 

T^UI 



/- 


Population 

Area in 
square miles 

Persona prr 
square niilc 

1 

1 

.4 

45. 33Z m 

3,2?76.510 

9 .1 

ir^ 562. 722 

763,944 

21 6 

12,227, 761 

1.079.965 

11 .1 

a. 368, 540 

447,536 

1« 7 

6,147.000 

48Z133 

12. T 

4,287,445 

285.133 

15 

4,011,088 

44. 164 

911. H 

»3, 261. 734 

35Z051 

tt 2 

3,077,533 

614.465 

5.9 

2,646.641 

^5,936 

9.6 

Z 550. 000 

ia204 

250 

Z 215. 503 

45,452 

47 

ZOJ0.040 

7Z153 

27.9 

1,52Z186 

13. 176 

115 

1,478,121 

19,332 

76 

%Z685 

44h275 

^.9 

901,768 

161, 647 

5.5 

75a 000 

51,660 

14 6 

471, 5Z5 

23,000 

20 

467,450 

32,380 

14 4 


t7.9M,116 



In total population and area, all of Latin America is considerably 
. smaller than the Union .of Soviet Republics yhich has more than 
166 million people and nearly 8^/4 million lquaj» miles. Excepting 
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Brazil, none of these countries has a really lai^ education project 
but all of them have the responsibilities connected with the trainiiifiof 
their citizenry, present and future, usually assumed by national 
entities. 

From the many phases of the progress that has been matie in I/itin 
America in the past decade, five are selected for discussion. They 
are: Nationalization* * of eductUion; reduction of illiteracy and the 
incorporation of indigenous peoples; the “activity school”, ami edu- 
cational research; provision for teclinical and vocational education; 
and a more favorable attitude toward the education of women. 
Following these are brief accounts for Argentina, Brazil, and Me.xieo. 

Nationalization of edveatian. — Some inclination towaYd further 
nationalization of education has been shown but, except in Mexico, 
it has not been toward tlie extreme tyi)e of nationalization found in 
Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union. The delegate from Colombia 
to the Fourth International Congress of Public Instruction, Geneva, 
1935, im^explanation of the purposes of the education progi*am of 
his country, said,* 


To beRin with — anil this was some yenrs nco — we chnnaed the «'urront 
terminology. We no longer speak of public Instruction but of national 
education. This is not simply a change of words We wished to indicate 
that the state ought to eduente. that is to say. form the will aiul licnrt 
of the youth rather than instruct by loading thorn down with knowhdgc 
more or less useful. 


Beginning with Januarj' 1, 1928, the ministry of instruction and 
public health became the ministry of national education, and the Min- 
ister of National Education in liis message to the Congress of 1934, 
wrote : • 


It Is necessary to have from the Congre.ss through n constitutional reforiq, 
or from the Executive by means of provisions tliat the President of tlie 
Republic may dictate for the regulation of instruction, n function the 
fundamental charter gives him. it is necessary, I say, to establish absolute 
nationalization of primary education. In the form in which It Is established 
today, when this mission is performed seiwrately by the Nation, the dopart- 
— • mentis and the municipalities, it is Impossible to devise a plan and a general 
course for solution of the problem because the disintegrated nctlvttios and 
efforts do not bring results equal to those of united action. We Hbould 
* adopt a division of the country Into educational zones or territories with 
their respective inspectors, men of the higliost capacity. The limits of 
these zones ought not to fall within the present territorial divisions, which 
necessarily have an administrative character and consequently political, 
things that weaken the work of education. 

* Bnreaq International d'Sdacatlon. Annualre International de reduoatlon et de I'en- 
Rolgneuent, 1936. Oentve, Bureau International d'Ei^Inratton,. 1930. P. isi. 

* Bepablica>de Colombia. Memoria del Mlniaterio drf^dcaclon Nadonal al Congreao de 
1934. Tomot Bogota, Impranta Naclinal, 1084, 
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The Chilean Echicalional Mission that made survey of the edu- 
cation system of Costa Rica in 1935 recomnientled further national 
direction and support of education, esjiecially preschool, priinarv, 
and teacher-training, and advised the creation of a general direction 
of primary education within the Secretariat of Public Education. 
But it urged strongly against political influence in the schools aiul 
advised that the central om^ for education be largely autonomous. 
It wrote yi part : * ^ 

Excessive ofiichilisui in public education bas been at times prejudicial to 
its development. ExiH-rieiice tenclics us that it should have relative inde 
imulence to the end that It may develop free from poliUcnl and piirtisiin 

-pressure. “Without what we call ‘knights-errunt’," says Wells, “sdeutitic 
progress would not have begun in Greece nor been renewed in Europe. The 
universities had some jmrt but not the directive voice in the philosophic and 
scientilie thinking of tliose times. Maintained piiblc education is timid 
and conservative. lacking in initiative, and resistant to all innovation.” ^ 

Wliiie this seems uii exaggeration, there is some reason in it. One need 
only note the new education movement to see that the primary schools of 
this type were private s« hools, and that the movement for educationul reno- 
vation was sustained by the primary teaching staffs in many cuuiitrie!^ iu 
an open struggle against imperious officialism. 

To assure the efficiency of the educational function of the State, it Is neccs- 
’ sary that the service of primary education be directed by a central office 

pliwl with the necessary instruments for maintaining unity and stability mul 
the indispensable technical knowledge, and having power to exclude from 
its work the influence of politics. 

Autonomy, decentralization, and technical knowli-dge we consider the 
basic principles for organization of the directive offices. 

The movements toward greater National control of education in 
Brazil and Mexico are noted on pages 80-83, 85—87. 

Reduction of iUitemey. — Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, El 
Salvador, and Peru have populations that are mainly indigenous ami 
'ancient native civilizations that seem to be coming into a renaissance. 
Most of the other countries have a fair percent of native peoples. 
For a long, longtime not much was don^e to include these indigenous 
folk in the body politic of their respective countries. 

The attitude in that respect has changed much in recent years, Sp- 
cial attention is being given to the education of indigenous groups, u 
proc-ess that involves making better provision for schools in rural 
areas. By a decree issued in 1927, the Indians in Peru were free<l 
fi-orti a peonage system that had existed in some parts of the country. 
In 1930, the Government set aside June 24 of each year as a national 
holiday known as the “Day of the Indigene” to be celebrated appro- 
priately. The authorities have for some years been making special 
efforts to provide the Indians with a satisfactoiy kind of education 


* Miil6n Educadonal Chllena cn Conta Rica 1935. 
JoQi, Juao ArUia, Unpraa^^r, 1935. ^P. 95. 
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uiid eiiougfh of it, and to that end have established iiulepeiident rural 
normal schools and rural normal* sections in some of the public sec- 
ondary schools with a view to training rural sidiool touchers. Ainbu-’ 
hint schools were tried but were not successful. 

The provisional President of Ec'uador on Ai)ril 3, 1935. signed a 
decree creating a National Pedagogical Mission to consist of a tech- 
^ iiical director, school engineer, school jihysician, school agronomist, 
f, visitor, chief of i)ersonnel, secretary, ami such other stalF memU'i-s 
[j as the President may deem necessary. Among other duties, this Mis- 
Ij sion was to organize an e.\i>erimental scho<d in each Province to .^u ve 

I as a model for other schools, and to set up one or nioiv exj)erimeutal 
schools siiecializing in indigenous culture. No reports are available 
as to the progress that has been made in carrying out this plan. 

School gardens, somewhat similar to those in the United States 
prior to American entrance to the World War, have been developed 
in the Dominican Republic and have met with much success. 

Chile reports that in 1933, 8 school farms and 180 new rural schools 
were created to give, along with general education, an instruction 
suited to the needs of the people in the different areas. 

\ These are examples of the 
! throughout Latin America to 

the wide chasm between the cultured ruling few and the groups that 
■ have been underprivileged for so many generations, to look less to 
Europe and North America and more to building their own dis- 
tinctive cultures and incorporate in them the best of the remains of 
the ancient Indian cultures. Naturally such movements will bring 
; a reduction in illiteracy, and more general literacy will in its turn 
furtlier these movements. *. 

The Chilean Government claims that between 10j>0 and 1933, the 
percent of illiteracy was reduced from 38.6 to 25.2. The National 
Conference oh Illiteracy, held in Argentina, in 1934 is described 
later. (See page 76.) Many school buildings have been erected in 
the rural sections of the Dominican Rei)ublic in the hojie that 
tlirough better attendance of the children, and adult classes, illiteracy 
may be much reduced. The “cultural missions” of Mexico, one of 
the most original contributions made to education in tlie past Quarter 
of a century have aided materially in the advances toward literacy 
in that country. In Brazil the burden of liaving a high percent 
of the population illiterate is being more and more appreciated and 
both public and^pQvate organizations are striving to lighten it. 

The ^^octtvzty school.^— **escuela activa,” at least in principle, 
if one is to judge by the writings of the professional educators, has 
taken a-strong hold in the South and Central American countries. 
All those movements connected with the sojpcwhat vague term “pro- 
gressive education” are much discussed. Dewey, Decroly, Glaparede- 


attempts that are beinj^nade generally 
do more for the rural areas, to iiairow 
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and others of the new education group are widely quoted! “This 
seems natural. Literary education, education from books iias made 
comparatively little progress in the many decades that it has been 
tried. The genius of the native peoples did not lie in that direction. 
Their modes of expression and manners of living had developed in 
them manual and practical skills of an extremely high order and 
it is to the training and use of these that Latin American educators 
in the past decade or more have turned. The principles of the escuela 
uctiva fitted in well with their plans and were adopted. 

Along with that came the spirit of educational research, the desire 
to find by experiment and study the types of education best suited 
to the children and most apt to furtlier the growth of these countries. 
In Chile a bureau of psycho-pedagogic research was set up in 1933. A 
year later the Peruvian Government created a bureau to make re- 
jjearches in the special aptitudes qf Peruvian children in order to 
determine the kind of instruction most useful for them. A psycho- 
peilagogic laboratory was opened in Uruguay in 1933 and some ex- 
jierimental schools were arranged in which to try the Decroly 
juethods. 

The Institute of Psychotechnics and Vocational Guidance connected 
with the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction in Argentina 
carried on important work around the years 1927 to 1930 but was 
cltised during the depression for reasons of economy. A National 
Institute of Pedagogy was created in Brazil in January 1937 when 
the Ministry of Elducation and Public Health was reorganized. The 
Institute of Educational Research at Rto de Janeiro, a part of the 
Department of Education of the Federal District of Brazil, was 
recently reopened. 

The National Institute of Psychopedagogy, set up as part of the 
Secretariat of Public Education of Mexico, will deal with— 


. . . exact knowledae of the characteristics of the Mexican child, his 
claasiflcation, the special ^ucation that the mentally ^fective require, 
the physical recuperation of undernourished pupils, edncq^lon qf physical 
defectives, vocational guidance, mental integrality of the pupils; and the 
organization, methods, programs, hours, etc.. In the schools.* 


The Institute will have seven services : Psychophysiology, child study, 
psychometrics, child study and organization, vocational guidance, 
sirecial education, and a mental hygiene and conduct clinic. 

Technical and vocational education . — ^The interest in rural edu- 
cation, the obviousness that the literary school was not in itself suited 
to many of the people, the necessity for raising the earning capacity 
of as many of the students as soon as possible, all stimulated .the 
movement toward belter provisioiCior technical and vocational train- 



*8^tarU da Bducaeio 
IX 7., TtUana Gimdcoa 
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ing. In 1925 the School of Arts and Crafts and College of I'ngineers, 
named for Jose Miguel Carrera (Escuela de Artes y Oficios y Colegic 
de Ingenieros “Jose Miguel Carrera”) at Valparaiso, Chile, was 
founded by the Frederico Santa Maria Foundation. It is to consist 
of a school for apprentices and’evening courses; a higher pi*eparatory 
school, and preparatory and voluntary courses; an elementary and 
higher technical school; a vocational schottl for overseers, and a 
higher college for engineers. These were to be devoliX‘d in the 
order named from 1932 to 1937, when the first year of tlie 3-year cur- 
riculum of the Higher College for Engineei’S will be completed. 
Years II and III will be added in 1938. This school has developed 
as planned and its example has had considerable effect on technical 
education not only in Chile but in neighboring countries. 

The Salesian School of Arts and Crafts was created in the Domin- 

s 

lean Republic in January of 1935 to supplement the vocational schools 
then existing. It gives instruction in carpentry, shoe making, and 
.tailoring. The Gtivernmel^contributed the land and 30.000 |>esos 
toward constructi(^of the building, and allows a monthly subvention. 

The National School of Arts and Crafts of Haiti was founded in 
October 1936. It offers courses in woodworking, cabinet making, and 
shoemaking. ' ' 

The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is one of the better developed areas 
in Latin Ajnerica with respect to vocational education. Its first 
two public schools of this kind were founded in 1911. Then followed 
1 in 1913; 1 in 1919; 1 in 1924; 1 in 1925; 2 in 1927 ; 1 in 1929; 1 in 
1931; 2 in 1933; 10 in 1934; and 3 in 1935. Note that of the 25 for 
which^ dates of founding are given, 19 began ojjerations during and 
since 1927. On June 30, 1935, there were 28 such schools with a 
teaching staff of 674 and an enrollment of 9,045. 

The State director general of instruction had charge of vocational 
education to 1925; then a special inspection of manual work was 
created! A technical assistance for vocational educati 9 n was estab- 
lished in 1930; 3 years later because of the growth in inteiest in this 
type of training, a direction of the service of general and secondary 
education was cr^ed. Finally in 1934 a superintendence of voca- 
tional and domestic education was established by decree. 

This very sketchy outline of progress made in one State, while not 
exactly typical, is still strongly indicative of the growth of vocational 
training and increasing interest in it throughout Latin America. 

The Minister of National Education of Colombia writes:* 

In an agricultural country such as ours, the itnmenso majority of the 
children go from the school to the fields, from the alphabet to the plough, 

* BulItUn Intenutlonal de I’Enseignement Technique, Julllet 1037, p. 25. 
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from i;ie slate to the picknxe. He has suooetHled after four years in read- 
iiiu large letters, in writing some phrases, in reciting in a nasal and 
Imrrled voice sf.ino history that he wlil never re|)eat. and in counting 
with the aid of his fingers some numbers not above three digits. 

• • • ♦ « • 

With such instruction, it is inhuman to send the child to the country, 
to his economic aofiVity, to his solitary struggle with life. 

It is indisiMMisable to complete the rudiments of instruction by placing 
him in n school whore he is taught practical things, where there are .solvoci 
for liim a short list of problems which present difflcultle.s in the calm and 
prcMluctive exorcise of his rural or artisan vocation. A school where ho 
learns how to make a table, a tabouret and^ a bed, things that he has 
never seen in his cabin ; where he is rendered capable of building the storage 
places needed for the products of bis land, the shoes to protect bis fwt,’ 
the clothing to cover him and give him social dignity; where he Is given 
ideas of the forge and ways of repairing his old or broken iron wares; 
where, finally, he is taught some principles, very general and very simple, 
of n'grarian and Industrial economy. ^ 

That word picture of what is necessary in lar/Dfe rui^^reas of Latin 
America is very expressive. Colombia is trying to nwPthe situation 
in part through what it calls complementary schools. It now has 
242 of them. 

Hduc^ton of U'oyncn, — ^“Certainly there were always, in the course 
of .the centuries, some remarkable women who distinguished them- 
selves by aspiring to an intellectual culture higher tlian tliat of their 
epoch but up to the. second half of the nineteenth century public and 
s.v^einatic higher education for women was neglected by all thd 
countries of Europe,” writes Amelie Arato.^ If that is true of Eu- 
rojie, it is ecjually true of Latin America, not only in university edu- 
cation but in secondary instruction as well, and perhaps even on 
lirimary levels. In the statistics of eduefition for Argentina (see 
page 78) it is shown that in 1926 out of 15,111 students in national 
colegios, only 2,305, pr 15.2 percent, were girls. And Argentina was 
probably more advanced than its neighbor countries in this res[)^ct. 
The situation improved considerably in the decade. In 1936, of 
23,645 students, 4,865, or 20.5 percent, were girls. In the same period, 
the proportion of women in the student body of the universities rose 
from 8.4 to 10.6 percent. (See page 79.) Seemingly, the attitude 
toward increasing educational opportunities for women is becoming 
more favorable in Argentina. 

But that coeducation and equal educational opportunities for 

women will come slowly in Central and South America is fairly well 

shown by the attitude in Mexico where in spite of the socialist regime, 

the head of thp department of secondary education in the Secretariat 

of Public Educ^ition recommended in 1986 in his Bases of the 

■■■ 

’Aratfl. AmClIe. L>DMl«nement McomUlre de* J«une« flllea en Europe. Broxellea. 
Office de PuMldti. 1984. 812 p. 
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cidlist Secondary School that coeducation should not be abruptly in- 
troduced in the secondary schools, unless to students who have had 
some previous experience in it. Since the number of schools foi- 
girls is markedly less than that for boys, if coeducation advances 
slowly, education opportunities for girls will move tardily. 

Argentina . — Argentina is second in area (1,07J).005 sipiare miles) 
and third in population (12,230.000) of the Latin American republics. 
The people are almost wholly of European descent; caring for indige- 
nous groups plays a minor part in the education scheme. 

Each of the 14 Provinces has, in accordance with the natiojial con- 
stitution, built up its own system of primary schools, but since 1904 
the Federal Government has aided the Provinces by establishing 
national primary schools in any Province whose government re- 
quested it. The National Council of Education (Consejo Nacional 
(le Educacion), a department of the National Ministry of Jtistice and 
Public Instruction, has strong control of the primary schoojs in the 
city of Buenos Aires, and in the 10 territories,® and of the national 
primary scliools in the Provinces. 

' The Ministry of Justice and Edjacation through its other depart- 
ments controls virtually all secondary, normal, industrial, commercial, 
and fine arts training, and the primary schools which’ arc attached 
to ^le normal schools. Private schools arc allowed and are grunted 
considerable freedom though they are subject to inspection and if 
the pupils wish to obtain the official diplomas, the instruction must 
necessarily conform rather closely to the official courses of study. 

Progress in education during the decade was orthodox and orderly. 
The schools were influenced by no drastic pcditical or social revolu- 
tion. A representative of the National Government reported for the 
year 1933 • the following special activities: (1) A meeting of teachers 
of Spanisli and of Argentine history and geography was held to 
study the programs and methods of teaching tliose subjects with a 
view to having them better correlated and to stress training the 
children in National pride and in appreciation of their country; (2) 
a commission appointed by the- Insjjector General gave much study 
to the character, extent, and ainis of secondary education; (3) new 
normal whools of regional adaptation were created to prepare teach- 
ers to give a kind of instruction suited to the region in which they 
were located, and some of the higher primary schools were changed 
to schools of rural orientation; (4) to meet the demands of Argentine 
women that training for professions other than teaching be oi>enod 


■TtaeM territories that have not atUlned the states of Provlecea are: La I'ampa. Mi- 
sloees, Chaco, Bio Neero, Chubut, NeuquCn, Formosa, Santa Croa, Los Andes, and Tlerra 
del Fuego. They hare a eombioed area of 466,885 aqurtre miles snd a population of 
640,400. 

*Bareae International d'fiducatlon. Annuaire International de rfduratlon et de I'cn- 
■eigiiaineat 1935. Oentre, Bureau International d’fiducatlon. 1936. 446 p. . I 
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to them, secondary schools for girls were created at Buenos Aires, 
Cordoba, and Rosario; (6) the Higher Normal School at Parana was 
reformed and on it as a basis a National Institute for Secondary* 
Teachers was founded with the “Jose Maria Torres” Normal School 
annexed to it; and (6) special attempts were made to reduce 
illiteracy. 

Conference on UUferaey . — In connection with this last item, a Na- 
tional Conference on Illiteracy, comjwsed of representatives from' all 
the Provinces and Territories and the National Council of Ekiucation,*- 
was held at Buenos Aires^Jiegitinlng October 29, 1934> to consider 
seven different aspects of illiteracy and means for its eradication : 

1. Factors which determine the percent of illiteracy In Argentina ; plhn 

for combatting illiteracy ; action by the State, and the stimulation of 

prlrate action. 

2. Obligatory schooling; methods for enforcing the laws, as well as school 

attendance, up to a minimum of instruction. ^ 

3. Uniformity in the obligatory school age and correlation of plans of study 

for primary instruction. , 

4. Desertion from school ; its economic, regioiial, and pedagogical causes. 

6. Illiteracy among adults; its economic, regional, and accidental causes: 

methods of combatting it 

6. Economic and financial questions related to illiteracy; coordination of 

the vork of the Nation and of the Provinces. 

7. Necessity of organizing a system of statistical data that will show peri- 

odically the amount of Illiteracy. 

Seven committees, for each aspect, presented their rasi)ective 
recommendations to the conference. They were many and cannot be 
reproduced here. They may be found in the printed proceedings of 
the conference.*® It is of special importance that; the members 
planned a long-term program for the eradication of illiteracy, includ- 
ing national conferences to be held every 5 years and a permanent 
commission for the study of illiteracy. The commission was consti- 
tuted in 1935. 

Survey of secondary educatioy^'The commission appointed to in- 
quire into secondary education considered, at the request of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction: An increase in the number of years 
devot^ to secondary studies; close cooperation between the different 
directions of secondary instruction, for the purpose of cultural unifi- 
caUon; founding secondary studies on a general structure based on 
two cycles, the one to be lower, common and. cultural, the other to be 
higher with cultural intensification for the baccalaureate, and with 

“ BepdbUca Argentina llloiaterio de Joatlda • InatrucclAn PdbUca. Primera Conferen- 
da Nadonal aobre AnaUAbetiaiDo rcuntda en Bnenoa Airaa en octobre jr novlembfe de 

-Aateeadeatca. actaa, y coodnatonaa. Bocnoa Aires, TaUarea QriScon da la Panl- 
taDdarla Madonal, 1988. 488 p. ^ 
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vocational-technical specialization in teacher-training, commerce, and 
industry; and the necessity for promoting studies relating to the 
Nation and of orienting the education of the youth who are trained in 
institutions of secondary instruction, toward an increased spiri^^of 
nationalism. 

The report was published in 1934.” It is properly included among 
\ the important surveys of the decadef The commission submitted plans 
of study for the lower cycle, the National colegios, and the normal, 
commercial, and industrial schools. Tlie different subjects and their 
place and value in the curriculum are discussed at some length. The 
program proposed for, the lowjer, common, cultural cycle of 4 years 
(based on 7 years of primary schooling) is of special interest. 

Table 18.— PROPOSED PL.\N FOR THE LOWER CYOI.E OF SErOND.\Ry 

EIUVATIUN <■ 


Numhor of hours a week by year 


.^ubjecTs of .criifly 


A. Linguistic-literary culture: 

Spanish (language, grammar, lileraiurei 

mnch or English : 

B. Hi5torical-90cial scienoea: 

History: (1) Ancient; (2) medieval and modern with corresponding 
American; (3; contemporary aud American; (4) .Argentinian trom 

1310 

Civics and elements of law 

Geography: (l) Elements of astronomical and physical geography, 
Asia with its islands, and Africa; (2) Europe and O^nia; (3) 
America; not including Argentina eicept for physical features; 
(4) Argentina, especially* the human and economic aspects 

C. Mathematical sciences: 

Mathematics: (1) Arithmetic and plane geometry; (2) arithmetic 
and plane geometry; (3) arithinetic. algebra, and solid geometry; 
(4) arithmetic, algenra, and plane trigonometry 

D. Physioo-natural sciences: 

Biological sciences; (2) Botany; (3) foology, anatomy, and general 
physiology; (4) human anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 

Chemistry 

* Pb^cs 

E. Esthetic culture, eipressiun, etc.: 

Music 

Drawing 

Penmanship ^ 

F. Practical training: 

(Varied according to the region or the school) r 

O. Physical culture. 


' i 


III i 

' 1 

t ' 

i » ' 
1 

1 . 1 

b - 

5 

i 

* 

! 

I ■ ^ 

4 

.4 ' 

' 3 

3 1 

I 3 

3 


Total 



How far the various recommendations made by the conmussion 
have been incorporated in the actual- school system* is not yet 
determined. ' 


i^Minlsterio de Juaticia e instrueddn Pdbllca. Proyecto da refonnas a loa planes de 
eatndlo de la enaeflanaa media. Bueno# Aires, Talleres QrAilcoa de la PeaitenciaKa Na* 
donsL 1034. 340 pp.e 
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For the International Exposition of Paris, the Min- 
istry of .Fust ice .and Public Inst ruction "prepared and published a 
statistical survey of education in Argentina showing its progress 
in the decade from to 19SG. The data are well organized and 
are graphically illu.^^gjgtedc The progress of education, both public 
and private, insofar a.s statistics can express it, is shown somewhat 
l>et.ter tlian for most other countries. Four summaries excerpted 
from the survey are presented. 

The fii*st of these is given in the table following. That section 
of the table headed “Primary'’ relates to schools maintained and 
controlled by tlie Provincial education authorities or the National 
Council ot Education at Buenos Aii-es. All the other institutions 
lx*ginning with ".Secondary’’ are controlled by the Ministry of Jus- 
tice and Public Instruction. 


t.\iiie n >.— .statistics 

A 


OF rUBLIC EOUCATIOX IN 
ANL> 


ARGENTI.NA, 192U 


Kin»l n! ia«titutinn 


Primary: 

FeultTal C apiial 

Pn»vincc« 

Territ(»ru*$ 




Pccomlary: 

NatiunBl mlejrios.,. 

Normal Schools 

Normal course *. 

Applicaiiun course 

Attached kindcrgartcoj 

8r>ecial Institutes 

Industrial and Arts and Crafts School^ 

Comnirrcial Schools 

Vocational Schools for Girls 


Total. 


Schools 

Teachers 

; Students 

. IWr'. j 

P.d6 

1 )»»> 

j 1936 

" itiin 

{ 1936 

1 1 

i 1 

! ♦ 

1 . 

1 

8 ' 

1 

i > 

1 

i 

K5 • 


11. 156 

14.017 

! • 287. 556 

341. 104 

H.NI1 ! 

10.064 

31.208 

4Z959 

1 * 931.685 

1,213.341 


1.317 

1 

2.703 

1 

^912 

1 75.885 

130. 169 

10.54,1 

12 . rs 

<5. 067 

61.8^ 

, 1.295.126 

1, 724. 614 

. 4» 

1 

62 1 

1 . 

1,972 

■ 3,0« 

IS. Ill 

23,645 







' ZU5 

2.438 

13.997 

19.856 

« 14 , 


i.;m6 

1.263 

29.867 

34.553 

« 16 

52 

59 

1.362 

1.282 


11 

254 

341 

3.497 

4.^ 

44 ' 

56 

472 

799 

3.553 

7.^ 

12 

19 

403 

1.043 

3.151 

6.874 

20 ■ 

21 

315 1 

446 

5.336 

7.480 

tit t 

i 

tl8 1 

1.829 

9,494 

»74,*»74 

MI5.999 


-"'7 fwr ivuuiru OS til. no. uom, me normal acoools to wdicd they are 

attached. For that reason they are not included in the totals of number of schools ^ 

* Of which 42.77R are women. 

* Of which M.579 are women. The preponderance of women students is due to the fact that women 
. students are overwhelmingly in the majority in the normal schools. The flatlonal ooletrios are attended 

mainly by men; the women numbered 2^ or 15.2 perdsnt In 1V26 and 4,865 or 20.5 percent in 1936. 

The amount that private effort, mainiy'sectarian, contributes toward 
training young people in Argentina, is indicated by the data in the 
next table. 


>* MlnUferlo de Juaticla e Inttruocion Publics de la Republica Argentina en la Eapoat- 
clon Iniernaclonal de Paris del Aao 1937. Buenoa Alrea, Telleres GraBcoa de la Peniten- 
clarfa Naclonal, 10:17. 41 pp. 
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Tabi^ 20— statistics OF PRIVATE EDT'CATKIX IX ARGKXTIXA. 1920 

AXt> lose 


?ch(Hil5 j ^Teachers | Siuiiems 


Kind of instruction : 
1 

1 

iy?« 

1 

1 

19^ 1 

1 ' 

1 

; 1 
1 

ira 

i ", 

1 1 

1 j 

\m 

192C 

\m 

Men 

Women 

.Men 

\Vomcn 

1 


t 

S 

4 

; * ! 

1 

• 1 

i 

7 

i 

: s : 

9 

Swndary 


M 

ITS 

741 

z i:^« i 

• 4.839 

139 

10. 733 

2. 474 

Normal 

, 

37 

3.*. 



152 i 

3, 49d 

im 

6.517 

Commercial. .. 



5 

- :a 

r»b 

»>it> i 

2rV} 


1. 032 

1. 312 

Vocational 

1 

1 

20 

15 

' 


49 


7f.5 

Industrial 



S 


102 





Fine Arts 

1 

1 

1 

6 

' 3 ; 

9 

21 



* Total... 

1 


111 { 

1 M» 

1 I.SOI 

4.?44 

I.7IT 


11.473 


There are 5 univei-sities to which are annexed *21 institution?. These 
universities draw their support mainly from public funds and are in 
a considerable degree autonomous, with sentiment favoring even 
greater freedom in their action. 


T.\ble 21.— ST.\TISTICS OF HIGHER 

A-V> 

. f 

EDITATIOX 

ISWl! 

IX AHGE.XTINA. in2U 

. I 

Professors 

1 

• 

Students 



V Diversity 1 

L 1 

1 i 

1 Men / 1 

Women 

Total 


19» j 

1 

1936 ' 







1 1W6 1 

1 1936 

1926 j 

1 

l'.06 i 

1 1 

‘ 1926 

1936 

« 

* 1 

1 ^ 1 

■ ' ‘ I 

!■■ • 

! • i 
1 1 

7 

s 

1 

• 

1 ■ 

Buenos .\ire.« 

* .V52 

nio I ' g. 629 ’ 

' 9.781 

597 j 

i.2Jvn 

9.226 

11.064 

La Plata 

[ 2*.ri 

316 1.3KS 

5.488 

24.5 

MM 

1.630 I 

6.027 

Litoral 

1 262 i 

i 143 • 2. 148 

4.598 

340 ! 

491 1 

2. 488 

. 5.twv» 

Cordoba 


216 , 2.29U 1 

1 zm 

138 ' 

379 , 

Z 428 1 

1 3.180’ 

Tucuman 

1 17 1 

1 25 ' 51 ! 

331 

20 J 

r . 52 1 

71 1 

1 m 

Total. 

! ***'’ 

1 L«H 1 14.MI 

n,tM 

1,349 

9,744 

IS. Ml 

u.m 


The University of Buenos Aires has 2 institutions annexed to it; 
La Plata has 7; Litoral, 5; Cordoba, 2; and Tiicunian, 5.- These are 
national colegios, secondary schools for girls, higher schools of com- 
merce, schools of agriculture, and institutions of like nature. Not 
all oi the* instruction is on ftniVersity levels. They enroH’a consitler- 
able number of students as shown in table 22. 

a 

• • 

* 
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Tab^ 22-statistics OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN INSTITU- 
\ TIONS ANNEXED TO THE UNIVERSITIES, 1026 AND 1036 


1 * University 

Teachers 

Students 

Iii25 

1936 

^ Men 

Women 

ToiaI 

1926 

1936 

1926 

1936 

1026 

193f> 

1 

t 

% 

4 

% 

• 

7 

* 9 ■ 

9 ^ 

Bueno? Aires 

La Plata 

Litoral 

Cordoba .* 

TucumaD 

» 

ToUl 

301 

151 

J05 

58 

68 

3:»o 

2W 

229 

91 

81 

Z993 

1,097 

1.4:26 

673 

377 

Z811 

1,850 

4,252 

837 

42' 

3M 

310 

266 

568 

1.035 

430 

2,993 
1, 451 
1.736 
673 
643 

2,811 

Z418 

5.287 

837 

rn 

«• 


11. 175 

IM 

t.a» 

7,4K 

12. 2M 


Snmm4}.ry.-^t2^^ total of students, 1,403,307, for\l^6 was almost 
14 (13.9) percent of the population, then estimate(Pto be 10,030,000, 
The increase in 10 years of 478.652 students raised the percentage to' 
15.4 of thA 12 j230,000 inhabitants of Argentina in 1936. Either 
percentage is, in terms of provision for education throughout the 
world, rather high and compares favorably yrith the smaller, more 
self-contained and relatively homogeneous nations of western 
Europe. None of the elements of a complete system' of education 
is lacking but some of them such as preparation for taking training 
in the professions, and training in the professions themselves seem 
to be developed to a greater extent and higher degree than others. 

Brazil. — Brazil- is largest in area and greatest in population of 
the Latin American nations. With 3,275.510 square miles of terri- 
tory and about 45i/^ millions of |)eople, it includes more than 40 
percent of the area and nearly 40 percent of the population of Latin 
America. The Union is made up of 20 States, 1 Territory, and the 
Federal District at Rio de Janeiro.- The largest States in point of 
populatioh are: Minas Geraes, 5,888,000; Sao Paulo, 4,592,000; Bahia, 
3.335^; Rio Grande do Sulf2,ia3.000; Pernambuco, 2,155,000* foo 
de Janeiro, 1,559,000; Ceara, 1,319,000; the Federiil District, 1,158,000. 
They lie along or near the east coast and account for about one-half 
the population** ‘ - ^ , 

The First Republic can^ to an end in October 1930 a military 
uprising forced the resignation of the President. A provisional 
government functioned until July 16,‘ 1934, when the Second Re- 
public was inaugurated and a new constitution adopted. Among 
othej^ clauses rela«^to education, the constitution provides that— 
Ast. 149. It devolves qpon tbe Union : 

dra^ comprehensive plan'of national *iucatlon liSeiaaing all 
degrees and branches of instruction, general and specialized, and to coor- 
dinate and supervise the ezecnUon of this plan in aU parts of thejcbuhtry. 
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(b) To look ioward ultimate free tultion.in wondary and prejihratory 
s^lioyls and in institutions of higher leaning, exercising over them the 

' toecessary supervision. \ /' 

(c) To organize and raaintain In ail sections of tlic country systems of 
education adapted to the particulhr hceds. 

id) To maintain in the Federal ^District secondary schools, instlintlons 
. of higher learning, and universities. • 

» (e) To supply or supplement educational activity, wherever lUHvssary 

because; of lack of initiative or funds and to stimulate educational work 
In the \vh^ country hy means of studies, investigations, demonstrations, 
and sub|^ea. - 

Prof^cd: The national plan of education according to the Federal Law, 
in the terms of art. 5 in XIV, and a and c, can only ^ 
rei*8tdlilish(kl for definite iieriods aj^will conform to the following n^irni^; 

(o) Free and coinptilsory primflry Instruc^tlon, including adults. 

(6) Work toward free education above the primary level, in order to 

mak#it more necesRihle. ' 

(c) Freedom in teaching all branches and at all levels, according to 
prescribed legislation, both Federal and State. 

id) In private schools the teaching of all subjects, except forjygn Ian- • 

^ guages. In the language of the country. 

(c) Admission limited to the teaching capacity of the sc^ooNind selection 
by means of inteingeuce tests, or by objective processes suitini to the pur- 
pose of the coarse. ^ 

if) RiK?oguition of private schools only when they assure their teachers 
. of security and worthy remuneration during acceptabj^ service. 

Further, the Union and the municipalities are to apply to the 
maintenance and development of education never less than 10^>ercent 
of the income from taxes, and for rural education the Union will 
set aside at least 20 percent of the funds appropriated for educa- 
tion in tlie annual budgets, • ' • 

The division of educational authority and responsibility between ' 
the States and the National CTovernment from 1925 to 1930 was 
generally that the States provided elementary education and any 
other ty|)e that they might w’ish. The National Government througij 
its National Department of Education— not a department in the 
meaning of the word in the United States but a branckor bureau 
of the Ministry of ‘Justice and the Interior, established in 1925 — 
was charged with administering secondary and higher education, and 
supervising the grant-iii-aid that was made by the> National Gp,veru< 
ment to the States fbr»the maintenance of rural schools provided cer- 
tain conditions as to teacher qualifications, courses oj! study, and 
Sta^ support of education were met. 

In November 1930, shortly after the success of the revolution, a 
National Ministry of Education and Public Health was established. 
This was not so much the beginning of new Federal activities as it '* 
was the centralization of efforts already exi&|wg. The education part 
of the Minbtry includes the former Department of Education, the* 
University of Rio de Janeiro, the superintendence oy commercial e^U4 
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cation, the inspectorate of technical vocational education, and a num- 
Ik‘ 1 ' of allied cultural institutions such as the two national inuseunis. 
National observatory, and National library. A National Council of 
Education was set up by law to serve as an advisory body to national 
and State authorities, prepare a plan of education anil in j^eneral 
<‘nc«)urafre and stimulate eHorts toward education and culture. Edu- 
cation in Brazil is to continue apparently to be decentralized with 
each State and the Federal district having its own school system, the 
Ministry dealing mainly \yith secondary and higher instruction, and 
certain si)ecial aspects, and acting as a central agency for gathering 
and supplying information. 

To aid the National Council in its work, the Ministry prepaml 
a (iiiestionnry on a national plan of education,!^ and under date of 
January IG, 103C, sent it to teachers, students, journalists, writers, 
scientists, ministers of the gospel, military men, politicians, profes- 
sional men— “all those convinced that education is a primary, es.sen-.. 
tial, and basic problem of the Nation and because of that wish it 
orient^ more firmly and given a better organization,” This plan 
of seeking advice on education from the people throughout a large 
re|)ublic is so unusual that some indication of the nature of the. 
(juest ionary seems pertinent. 

It consists of 213 paragraphs or articles, each of which is one or 
moi-e questions arranged under IS general headings or titles* that 
areHlivided into chapters. Title I iS the introduction, and under it 
chapter I deals with the definition, comprehensiveness, and duration 
of the national plan of education. The questions are: 

1. How .should the national plan of education be defined? What ought 
It to comprehend? Should it be limited solely to school activities or extend 
to all the extra-school activities of an educative Infiuence? 

W*hat should be understood as education to be given by the family? 

• what limits ought education to be supplied by public authorities? 

4. Understood as a code of directions for national e<lir0Btioii, what limit 
ought the national plan of education to have? 

5; What periodic duration should the national plan of education have? 
Is it advisedly a duration of 10 years, time enough for its full application 
and verification of all its results?’ 

A few other questions are : 

What ought to be taught in the school ? 

35. What is secondary education? What liolits should It have? 

30. Should there be more than one typo of secondary curriculum? ’ If 
yes. what type? What the objective of each? 

109. What should be included in the educational system of the Union? 
Should the Union maintain and direct dhly the services of education that 

» Mlnlsterto da Educaclo e Saude PubUca. Plano Kaclonal de EducacAo. Queationario 
para um Inquerito. .Bio de Janeiro, Imprenea Nadonal, 1980. 42 pp. 
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are of s^ial national sipniflcnncp? Or shonlil it also innintnin and 
direct educational services intended to satisfy l(«iil nen-ssit iesV 

123. In wbat conditions oiiplit private (Mlui-mioii in any grades and 
branches be permitted in Brazil? 

126. What special conditions .should l>e cstaltlislied in orilcr tiiat private 
schools nuiintained or directed by forci;rners may function? Where would 
they l>e? 

177. What is religious instruction? What are its limits? How shotdd 
the proldero of religions instnti tluii in Brazil be nmsidered? 

186. Wlio should inaintain primary and prepriinary instruciiou? Only . 
• the Stiites? .‘'hould the Mnuicipnlities organize and direct priiaary and. 

' preprimary scluMds or nnyely collaborate with the States iii tluir on:at^.!r^ 
tltin and dirt*ction? Wliat resources should l>e .sot apart for the mainte- 
nance of various typt*s of primary and preprimary schools? 

187. Wlio should inaintain secondary instruction? What resources sliould 
be set apart for its maintenance? 

190. Who should mniuiuin higher instruction? What i%snurccs should 
be set apart for it? 

These are old questions.-as old as education itself. How the people 
of Brazil answer them, not in the questionnaire, but in actual prac- 
tice, will determine the course of hunmn training in that country. 

The Federal District and four or five of the more populmis and 
wealthier States have made considerable progress and their e.vample 
is being followed as well as may be by the other States. 

In the Federal District, marked progress has been shown in the 
jirovision of 30 new school buildings for 30.000 pupils, the establish- 
ment in 1933 of an Institute of Educational Research, abolition of 
intermediate schools in 1931, ^eation in 1933 of a system of con- 
tinuation and extension courses, the revision in 1931 of the curricu- 
lum dor secondary schools, better arrangements for teacher tfaining. 
and the founding of the University of the Federal District. 

The Brazilian attitude . — Apparently the Brazilian authorities feel 
that tfreir State and Federal .systems of education are neither adequate 
nor well organized. The various steps that hare been taken to bring 
, about greater participation on the part of the Federal government are 
mainly. motivated by a desire to have better unity in education iif 
Brazil and more nearly ‘equal educational opportunities in alb areas 
of the country. significant trend toward using the schools to 
further a special political belief has apf)earcd. The approach toward 
a National educational system is being made slowly j^nd for.that very 
reason should eventually be successful. 

Mexico . — A vast amhunt of arrears to make up, broadly describes 
the education situation in Mexico arouud 1927. After the revolut ion 
of 1917 the betterment of the Mexican i)eople through education was 
earnestly undertaken. The situation at the ctose of the first decade 
t under the .ni^w constitution is so well outlined bv a former under- 
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secretary of public instructien that ^rtinent excerpts from it are 
quoted. 

In a country laboring under the weight of a 65 percent lllitagacy. hetero- 
geneous from an etimical as well as from a physical point of view, divided 
by a thousand spiritual harriers and by as many material obstacles, with 
valuable traditional cultures repressed and foreign conceptions imiK>sed; 
in a country with these conditions everything is a problem, wbicli iniglit 
simply be stated thus: How to make a nation out of the etimical and 
cultural conglomerate. 

• • • • • • 

There are in 1927 only 13,117 public schools all told, and about half 
of the children without a school to go to. True, the governments of the 
revolution have hastily tried to correct this situation, hut the 5,(HX) rural 
Rcliool.s that the Federal Government will have established by the clo.xe of 
1SI2S will have to be multiplied manifold before the minimum educational 
need of the country is met. The growth will have to be not only horizontal 
but vertical. 

• • • . • • * , 

State governments are spending 34 percent of their budgets on education; 
the Federal Government devotes 7.37 per cent . .. . agd yet the national 
educational program for Mexico, even conceived in its smallest terms, de- 
mands amounts of money many times greater than what is being spent 

• • • • • * , 

The movement designated by the name “school of action" is the most 
important in the country at the present time. •. . . We are suffering from 
normaliim. 

• •••••* 

We have to do in a generation what should have been done centuries 
ago, and we have to do it, thus, in the greatest hurry, because our nation- 
ality is in danger of telng overcome from the outside. There exists In 
Mexico a traditional cih^re which educators should not and cannot ignore. 
In past times our countr^^vas the site of admirable and noble civiliza- 
tions. They came to naught, but they have left perforce a sediment of 
culture. It would be folly to forget it and a greater folly not to take 
advantage of ft To preserve the valuable elements of the indigenous 
cultures and to amalgamate them with the new conceptions and new ways 
of modem civilizations according to norms acceptable to the Mexican 
tradition la a task that falls largely on the shoulders of the Mexican 
educator. 

The “Spanlshizlng" of the Indian, that is, the teaching of the Spanish 
language to that one-third of the Mexican people who do not understand 
nor speak our tongue, thus giving them the means of communication with 
the rest of us. Is, along the same order, one of the most important prob- 
• lems we have to solve. 

To make the school keep its sympathy and acquire a clear vision of the 
grdat contemporary issues how troubling Mexico, those of the land, of 
the organization of the working class, and of self-government— and to act 
BO that it will also abstain from partisanship and propagandism is another 
of the essential problems ,of Mexican education. 


>* Saens, MoIms. Mexico. In Bdneatlonal Tearboek of the International Institute of 
Teachers CoUege, Colombia Dnivarslly. 1927. New York, Boreao of Publications, Teachers 
CoUege, 1928. 
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Again the school faces the great need of bringing about an economic 
betterment In the country and raising the standards of living of the iK'ople. 
Mexican education Is now learning that It has to l)ooomo eminently voca- 
tional. This obligation Is imi>osed upon us for three dilTerent eoiisidora- 
tions: Because our education was before verbal and theoretical and it 
must now become real and practical ; because our pt'ople have an evident 
genius for working with their hands; and, lastly, because they have gone 
hungry for centuries, and they must now be taught to priHluce enough to 
appease that hunger. 

In brief, education in Mexico in 1927 faced the reduction of il- 
literacy through the provision of many times more schools than were 
then established; the expenditure of many times more money than 
was then being spent; using the native cultures as a foundation on 
which to build a new Mexican civilization; giving the indigenous 
peoples a common language; making education active and practical 
rather than literary and theoretical; and keeping it free from parti- 
sanship and propagandism. 

Education in Mexico is and has been for some years following the 
European revolutionary pattern. It is being strongly nationalized 
in the sense that the Federal Secretariat of Education is ta^g more 
and more of the control away from the States; privat^^Mtmls are 
either for^dden or continue only under the closest sup^ision of 
the public authorities; schools of nearly all types are coming under 
the direction of the one secretariat; and education has become an 
instrument for teaching the political, social, and economic doctrines 
of the party in power. 

The fundamental law as amended in 1934 on which education in 
Mexico now [September 1937] rests is: 

'‘article 3. The education which the State Impart.^ will be RocInllRf and, 
in addition to excluding all religious doctrine, will combat fanaticism 
and prcjiidhv, and for that purpose Uie school will organize Its inslnio- 
tlon and activities in such a wuj as to permit creating in youth a rational 
and exact concept of the Universe and of social life. 

Only the State— Federation, States, municipalities— will Impart primary, 
secondary, and normal education. It may grant authorisations to private 
persons and organizations that desire to impart education in any of the 
above levels. In accord in every case with the following norms : 

1. The activities and the instruction In private schools shall be adjusted, 
without exception, to the precepts in the first paragraph of this article and 
will be in charge of persons who in the opinion of the State have sufficient 
professional preparation, suitable morals, and an ideology in accord with 
these precepts. By virtue of that, ' religious corporations, ministers of 
creeds, societies for acdons piat exclusively or preferentially carry on 
educational activities, and the associations or societies linked directly or 
indirectly with the propaganda of a religious creed may not intervene in any 
way in primary, secondary, or normal schools, nor aid them economically. 

2. The forming of plans, programs, and methods of Inatrucdon hoinng f 
In every case to the State. 
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S. Private pohools may not function without having previously obtained 
in oai-h case the authorization of the public authority. 

4. The State may revoke such authorization ac any time. Against that 
rev(M‘iition there is no process of recourse nor any Judgment. 

These same norms will regulate education of any type or grade that 
may i»e given to workers or rural dwellers. 

I^imary education is obligatory, and the State will furnish it free. 

The State may withdraw at'^its discretion at any time recognition of 
oflhdal validity from st tidies taken in private schools. 4 

The Congress of the Unio% for the purpose of unifying and coordinating 
edm-ation throughout the Hepuhlic, will exi>odite the necessary laws Intended 
to distrilmte the educative social functjon among the Federation, the States, 
and the municipalities, to fix the apiiornonments for this public service, and 
to ilett'rmine tbe punishments applicable to those ofladals who ’do not 
« enforce «)r have not enforced the relative provisions, as well as for all those 
who violate them. 

To sibmit 1932 the Federal Secretariat of Education published an 
annual Minnoria and detailed statistics of education. In the past 4 
or 5 yeai*s no such carefully presented- information seems to l)e avail- 
able. Follctin Entadisfiro de la Secretaria de Edvcacia?^ Numerd 
1, 193^ dedicated to the XXI International Congress of Statistics, 
states that in 1932 there were in the entire country 20,299 schools 
of all categories taught by 46.841 teachers and 'enrolling 1,923,4.53 
students of l)oth .sexes. Of these schools, 7,838 were maintained by 
the Federal Government, 8,749 by the States and municipalities, 
and 3,712 wore private. These were distributed as shown in the 
following table. 


Tabi.e 2.3.— STATLSTICS OF EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 1932 




Kind of school 

Schools 

Teachers 

Enrollment 


t 

1 

4 

KiDdergarien.., 

2H 

13.928 

5,655 

235 

108 

69 

42 

10 

37 

867 

16. 756 
22.445 
1,996 
1,887 
1,319 
1,390 
100 
. 81 

34,047 

876.330 
937. 354 
32. 765 
18.003 
8,575 
11.417 
928 
4.034 

Primary: 

Rural. ........ 

Urban 

Industrial. commerclaU and arts and crafts ... 

Saoondary and preparatory 

Normal 

Vocational 

Central agricultural and of agriculture 

Fine arts 

Total 

20.218 

40,841 

1,028.453 



The present administration came into power in 1934 and shortly 
thereafter adopted a 6-year plan to be carried out during the Presi- 
dent’s 6-^ear term of office. In that plan, education becomes as 
indicated by law just quoted, the exclusive right of tlie State and is 
to reflect the socialistic doctrine to which the Mexican gove^unent 
adheres. In 1935 the courses of study were changed with th^ pur- 
pose in%iind. In the first year of the plan 16 percent of the Federal 
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budget was appropriated for education, an increase of almost 50 
percent over tlie average annual budget in the previous 5 years. 'I'ho 
purpose is to increase the appropriations for education untirin 
they amount to 20 percent of the total hational expenditures. 

Since the adoption of the plan, the number of rural schools has 
been increased by one-fifth; 12 boarding schools for Indians added 
to 15 previously existing; and 159 schools of the kind maintained by 
employers for the workers’ children added to the 1,980 already iii 
o|ieration. A Revolution School Center was opened in Mexico Citv. 
It is to handle 5,00() children, in the primary grades and is well 
eqiui)ped with workshops. Six regional peasant/ sch(M)ls and two 
industrial schools for children of the army were established. 

To bring greater unity in primary education, the Federal Secre- 
tariat of Education has been making agi'eements with local and state 
governments in order that the education sy.stems may come under 
Federal control. A National Council of Higher Education and 
Scientific Research has been formed. A National Institute of Psy- 
chopedagogy has been created within the Secretariat of Public 
Education. 

The trefui.— Mexico is the first and to date the only Latin Ameri- 
can country in which the National Government has delilK>rately uti- 
dertaken to use the schools to further the social, economic, and 
political beliefs of the group now in power. Naturally, the que.stion 
arises, '“lyill other Latin American countries in greater or to the same 
degree, do as Mexico is doing?” At present the indications are that 
they will not. 
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Section VI. International Congresses and Conferences 

Nine hundred sixteen international conferences, congresses, and 
meetings of various kinds were held in the 4 years 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive, A fair proportion of them dealt directly with education; 
many others were mainly cultural and educational in their aspects. 
The assumption is ^warranted that the number did not diminish 
greatly,' if at all, in the years from 1930 to 1936. A rough survey 
of the situation makes it evident that a complete account of the inter- 
national education meetings in the past decade would in itself be an 
ambitious work. The bases of selection for the gatherings included 
in this chapter were two. First, that they represent different f»hases 
of education : Preschool, public education; special types of training — 
in this case ‘technical and commercial; teachers’ associations; pro- 
gressive education; and adult education. The second criterion re- 
lated to the reasonable expectation that similar meetings would be 
held at stated intervals by an organization interested in that type 
of education. In other words, series, rather than isolated intema- 
tiom^^eetings were chosen. 

. PRESCHOOL CARE OF THE CHILD 

Ah International Child Congress was held in Paris, July 27 to 
August 1, 1931, in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the lay school system of France. It was organized by 
the Association of Teachers of Public Maternal Schools and Infant 
Classes in France and the French Colonies. Its purpose was to 
“bring together all those who are intei-ested in questions concern- 
ing the child from 2 to 7 years old — during that period of his life, 
that is, when he ceases to be a baby and is in a certain way born to 
the collective life without yet being a school child.” Thirty-four 
hundred people were in attendance from 25 countries. The Congress 
worked in five sections: 

I. General organization of scholastic institutions relating to the educa- 
tion of children from 2 to 7 years old. In what form can collaboration 
with the families be established? 

II. The value of and the part played by plant and educi^onal materials 
in the education of children from 2 to 7. 

III. How can the process of “globalisation” be applied to the education 
of such children? What should be the general culture of their teachers? 

IV. By what means can the child be given a sense of the beautiful? 
How can his artistic emotion be aroused, confining oneself to music and 
rhythmic exercises? z. 

V. Hygiene and social activltj. 
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Connected with the Conjp:T'!S were many exhibits from France 
and other countries; a large nund)er of practical demonstrations with 
classes; and visits to maternal and oi^en-aiivschools, and other insti- 
tutions not so closely related to the work in hand. 

runuc Eij I cj tjon 

Six international conferences on public instniction were held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the years 1932 to 1937, inclusive, by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, with its headquarters ^ that city. 
The first two of these meetings were not strictly conferences. The 
International Bureau was founded in 1925 as a private corporate in- 
stitution. On July 25, 1929, it was reorganized so that governments 
in addition to private institutions and international organizations 
might become members. In 1932 and 1933 the Bureau invited non- 
member governments to take part as obsei •^•ers in the annual meetings 
of its Council held in July. The interest shown was strong enough 
to warrant calling for July 1934 the Third International Conference 
on Public Instruction. Thirty-six nations sent official delegates; 
Cuba, the League of Nations, and the International Labor Office sent 
observers. Each delegate presented a report on education in. his 
country for the preceding year, and the conference as a whole dis- 
cussed three topics: Compulsory schooling sfnd the raising of the 
scRuol leaving age; admission to secondary schools; and economies in 
the of public education. 

To the Fourth International Conference, 1935, came repi’esentatives 
from 41 nations, and observers from Afghanistan, the League of 
Nations, International Labor Office, and the Internationa] Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation. The Bureau regularly collects data 
from as many countries as possible on the questions to be considered 
at the conference and has it in published form when* the meetings are 
held. The questions for this assemblage to handle were: Profes- 
sional training of elementary school teachers; professional training 
of secondary school teachers; and councils of public instruction. ^ 
The organization of special schools, organization ol rural educa- 
tion, and legislation regulating school buildings were brought before 
the fifth conference in 1936 and were considered by delegates from 37 
nations. The sixth conference, 1937, took up instruction in psychol- 
ogy in the preparation of teachers, the teaching of modem languages, 
and the inspection of education.* ^ 

■ > % 

> Boginnlng with 1933, the InternAtlonal Bureau of Rdneatton hna ptihiiBhoii yearly 
an Annuaire international de V^ducntton et dr Venndi/ncmrnt, It couBlsta lunlnly of tho 
■tatementa made at the conferences by the dcleifatee, about education In their respective 
countries during the preceding year. 

62172*— 88 7 - 
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TECHNICAL EDIK’ATION ^ j 

An International Congress of Technical, Agricultural, and H</nn' 
Economics Education was held at Clmrleroi, Uelgiuni, May IG to' Is, 
1025.® The Province of Haiimut, probably the most industraliKco ' 
Province in Helgiuin, aided by the National Ministries of Industry. 
Economic Affairs, Agi-iculture, and Sciences and Arts of Belginin 
and with the cooi>eration of the Subsecretary of State for Technical 
Education in France, organized and managed the Congress. Chnrl 
eroi is the .seat of the rather unusual and in many respects fam<>n> 
Uni\ei*sitc du Travail ^University of Labor) and in its buildings 
most of the sessions were held. The attendance waj large. Tin 
T.«ague of Natiolls, France, England, Bulgaria, Spain, Luxembourg. 
Holland, Italy, the Saar, Switzerland, Poland, and Belgium weri' 
represented. The discussions were on the generr.I organization of 
technical and vocational education, recruitment of students, moral 
asijects of technical education, the home and family of the industrial 
^^orkc^ and provision for the educational use of leisure, appixntice- 
ship, vocational guidance, vocational an/1 industrial drawing, caun 
merckl education, and vocational agriculture. Sj>eaking at the final 
plenaTy session, the general reporter said : • . 

The iioint.s of view that .von have oxprossod arc roninrkiiblo both for ' 
their number and quality^ and.* an extraordinary thing, no one Is Infected 
wltli either too njijcli precision wlilch would paralyze Initiative or too 
much lack of precision which would provoke error. That Is a vertlblc 
mlssiuii for our schools. 

The members of the Congress seem to have tnken care to conserve In 
technical education thatagrent elasticity of programs and of regulation^ 
which gives It force and which |>ennlts It to progress rapidly wlthoui 
having a confusion of laws, arrt^t^s, and decrees. 


The Inlornational Congress of Vocational. Technical Ec^cation 
organized by the Province of Liege, Belgium, andhcR^ Liege. 
August 1 to 6, 1930, was more widely reprosentativer^enty'four 
countries had delegates in attendance. They included Bolivia," Bra- 
zil, and Uruguay of the Latin American countries; Egypt, Persia. 
China, Turkey , and the Union of South Africa ; and several European 
countries that had not taken part in the previous Congress. The 
discu^ions were more restricted in scope.' Vocational guidance and 
selection; the help of legislation, and of indusirial groups and work- 
ers, in developing technical education; post-school studies; and the 
forination of teaching personnel were on the program. 

Finally, each couiitry reimrted on the status of technicar education 
within its ^undaries; and the congress considered the crea tion^n f 
an intepnational office of technical e<hication. With respect 

idk’i oSt ‘ 
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Inst question the Congress resolved that it wished to see created in , 
• the League of Nations 

... a permanent International OfHce of Teehnlcal Eklucation established 
preferably in the form of an auton(»motis section of the International Iii- 
'i stitute of Intellectual Cooperation and having connection with the Inte^- 
I national Bureau of Labor. * ' 

g The permanent International OflSce of Technical Education would have 

I for its mission to aid and coordinate the efforts of the Nations to jierfect 
I technical education, it would encourage them to expand its benefits by 
logi.slatlon, and would give them the means through the exchange of pro- 
fessors, a coordinated study of sciences applied to special technologies, and 
study of their instruction and means of instruction, and of vocational 
organization. * 

It would aid in raising the general culture of the mas-ses, a real way of* 
iM’tterlng the condition of the workers. 

The OlHce would be charged with organizing an annual conference ois* 
technical education. 

The French Association for the Development of Technical Ednca-* 
lion orgranized and held an International Congress of Technical Edu- 
cation ill Paris, September 24 to 27, 1931. It was more widely repre-' 
sentative than either of the two previously described. Delegates were 
in attendance from 38 countries, the League of 5lations, and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor. Out of Latin America came representa- 
tion from Argenfinaji Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay — evidence of the growing interest* in vo- 
cational education in a section of the world where it had not been 
playing an important role. China, Egypt, Greece, Japan, and 
Turkey, as well as most of the European countries, participatedf. The 
Congress considered seven main questions : Vocational guidance; Na- 
'^tioiial collaboration with professional groups, patrons, -and workers 
in the organization of technical education; recruitment and training 
of teaching personnel; recruitment and training of sales and publicity 
jieople; general* culture in the technical training of the engineer; the 
cinema in vocational guidance ; the technical press and its relation to 
technical education. 

During the interval between the congress at Liege in 1930 and this 
one at Paris in 1931, a provisory International Bureau of Technical 
Education had bwn opened in Paris and had been operating for softie 
3 months when the Paris congress was held. The Paris congress took 
note of the work of this provisory Bureau and in order that its activi- 
ties be ndt interrupted assigned the Bureau certain tasks, and in view 
of the aid offered by the public authorities of France and the Chamber 
I of Conuneroe of Paris, decided to establish an international bureau in 
Paris and charge it with organizing the next International Congress 
of Tecluiicsl Education at Brussels in 1932. 
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, Accord iii};lv the International Bureau of Technical Education with 

its head<iuarters at 2, Place de la Bourse, Paris, came into beiiifr in 
late 1931 or early 1932 and in the latter year organized and held tin- 
International Congi-ess of Technical E<lucation at Brussels, Septem- 
ber 25 to 29. Twenty-nine nations, the League of Xutions, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor, and the Institute of Intellectual Coojiera- 
tion were represented by 1,104 members and'’ SCO reports were piv- 
sented. This meeting had six sections dealing with : Terminology ; 
vocational guidance; vocational^ courses for apprentices and nonap- 
pientices and their general culture content; metliods for aiding tech- 
nicians to pft-fect their general and technicol training while working: 
at their callings; the indiistrial stages in tlic training of the engineer, 
and his social role; and divers questions such as !i[)preiiticeshij) 
contracts, (iourses for the unemployed, etc. 

In 1933, the International Bureau begun publishing its official 
organ, Le% Informations du B. /. E. T., now the BuHetin Interna- 
tional de VEnseignement Technique. 

The Bureau called and held the next International Congrc.ss of 
Technical Education at Barcelona, Spain, May 17 to 19, 1934. This 
Congress also had six questions for consideration: The role of tech- 
nical education, from an economic point of view, and from a social 
l>oint of view; vocational guidance; apprenticeship; apprenticeship 
ami unemployment; higher grades of workmen; and various items 
including the technical press and te'clmical education. As to the first 
of these questions, the role of technical education, the congress 
adopted the following resolution: 

Considering tbe economic and social Importance of technical nnd voca- 
tional t>^ucatton. ns sliowii hy the facta, It cnmiot be contested: 

That such Instruction has nowadays the form of a complete education at 
once vocational, civic,’ and humane; " 

That by the flexjblllty of its methods, by the exten^ of its Information, 
by the ci^racter both economic and ethical of its puriioses. It flta per- 
fwtly the necessities of modern life ; 

That it should thus enter Into the plan of develd)pment of every civilized 
nation ; 
ftcsolves: 

Tliut technical and vocational education should have In the National 
education of every country, the place that its uncontested importance 
nierits. 


The Sixth International Congress of Technical Education called 
to meet at Rome May 28 to 30, 1936, was postponed until December 
2» to 30 of that year. Its sessions were devoted to discussing tech- 
nical ediu^tion and economic life; vocational guidance and its con- 
tinua nc^ training of workshop personnel; training of women for 
tlieir ^p&cial role in economic life; and various topics such as the 
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tw^hnicnl cinema. The prooee»lings of tlie various coligresses have 
been published,* 

COmfKRCIAI. Kltf CAT ION • 

Congi-esses of commercial ediicati«>n were held at lionleaiix in 
1886; Paris, 1889; Bordeaux, 1895: London, 1896; Antwerp, 1898; 
Venice, 1899; Paris, 190<): Milan, 190(); Vienna. 1910: and BiidaiH'st, 
1913; but most of the early meetings, excelling tha*t at Antwerp, 
were quite as much concerned with technical as with commercial edu- 
cation. Not until the meeting at Milan in 1906 did the congress ailTl 
subsequent congresses devote their attention wholly to commercial 
education. An International Society for Comnieiciul Education was 
formed af Zurich, Switzerland, in 1901. It cemtinued to function 
until 1913, then practically went out of existence, and congresses were 
no longer held. On September 25, 1926, a meeting was held, .again at 

Zurich, to reconstitute the International Socictv for Onniiiercial Edu- 

*' *■ 

cation. The attempt was successful. 

Under the direction of the Society an International Congress of 
Commercial Education was held at Amsterdam, Holland, September 
1 to 6, 1929. The following year, September 8 to 11, 1930, an Inter- 
national Ck)ugress of Higher Commercial *Education was held at 
Liege, Belgium. Two hundred members representing 29 nations 
were pi'esent. This congress recommend’ed tliat (1) all interested 
countries improve the higher studies in commerco in order to place 
them on a level with other university studies, notaldy by extension 
of the general mlture coui’ses and courses of a scientific? and juridical 
tendency, andmy a more rigonms select ion in the admissions to these 
schools; (2) the movenient toward legal recognition of di'grees 
*in higher commercial education; (3) set a minimum of study in 
higher commercial education in the different countries so that the 
diploma may rank with the academic degrees; and (4) maintain and 
develop in higher commercial education the study of modern lan- 
guages oriented in the sense of economic relations among the nations. 

* Province de Halnaut. Congr^s Internationa] de I'enseignement technique, agricole er 
manager. Charleroi, 10, 17 et 18 Mai 1925. Two Toluiuea. Chitnerol, Iniprlmeric Pro* 
vlnciale. 1926. 

Congr^s International de renaelgncment technique professionnel organlso par la Province 
de Ll^ge soua de Haut Patronage du Qoavemeinent. Rapports, discussion des ruppmiH, 
voeuz 6mla. Ll^ge, Imp. A. Larock, 1031. * 

Congr^s International de renselgnetncnt technique, Paris, 24-27 Septonihre 1931. 
Compte rendu dea ti^vaux. Two volumes. Paris, Secretariat, Grand Palais, Avoniir 
Alexandre, III. 1032. 

Bureau international de I'enseigncment technique. Congr^s Internal lonn) de I'eMMdgne 
ment technique, Bruxelles, 25, 20, 27, 28, 20 Septembre 1932. Compte rondu des travaux. 
Two volumes, Paris, B. I. E. T., 1033. 

Bureau international da renaeignemeht technique. Congii^s International de I'enselRne* 
ment technique, Barcelupe, 17, 18, 10 Mai 1934. Two volumuM. Paris, B. I. K. T., 10,34. 

Congr^s International de rensidgiienicnt technique, Rome, 28-20* -30 Deceuibre 1036. 
Two volumes. Rouen, Imprlmeiie Wolf. 1036. 
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The next International Conpres^^ announced as the Fifth Triennial 
Congress of the International Society for Commercml Education, 
was held, in I.K)ndon July 25 to 29, 1932. That was the nadir of the 
economic cycle, and the resolutions of the Congress asked that young 
ped^ile after the completion of their theooreticaM raining be enabled 
to inov^ freely from one country to another for a stay in practical 
business; iwinted out that national well-being depends upon the well- 
being of the worlti, and all must take a view in international affairs 
which sees national interests as reciprocal; and asked that the quality 
and standard in commercial education be not reduced because qf 
economic difficuhies. 

The Sixth International Congress was held at Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, September 1 to 6, 1935. More than 600 members came fr<mt 
26 different countries. Among the more important of its resolutions 
were : • 


The tencher (of commerdnl Hubjects) should be sci .Iflcally trained 
alike from the point of view of ecuiiomics and of pedagogy and prncticiil 
work. As regards sclent^W^Pdagoglcal Instruction, It Is essential to re- 
serve an important place for philosophy (ethics, logic, arid psychology). ■■ 
The teaching at commercial universities should be particularly of a 
highly scientlflc character; the professors should, however, remain In con- 
timinl close contact with the practU^ side of puslness. This also applies 
to teachers in schools of commerce. • 

< 

TEACnERS' A880CIATJ0NS . . 

A World Conference^ on Education was held at San Francisco, 
Calif., in 1923. It set up a program to be followed that it hoped 
would secure international cooperation in educational enterprises; 
foster the spread of information about education in all forms and 
among all peoples; and cultivate intern^^tional good ttll and pro- 
mote the interests of peace throughcfSi The'^orld. ^^w’ard those 
ends it made 20 recommendations. Among the more important of 
these were that a World Federation of Education Associations bo 
established; May 18 be designated as “Good Will Day” to be ob- 
served in the schools of the world; an international commission on 
illiteracy be appointed; and international school correspondence bo 
fostered. 

Accordingly a World Federation of Education Associations was 
founded. It lias held conferences as follows ; '' 

First Biennial Confereiioe,^ Joily 20 to 2|, 1925, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. . 

Second Biennial Conference, Augiu^ 7 to 13, 1927, Toronto, 
Canada. , \ 

Third Biennial Conference, July ^5 to Augu8t^4, 1929, Geneva, 
witzerland. — t \ 
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Fourth Biennial Conference, July 27 to August 1. 1931, T)cnv(>r, 


Synchronized conferences of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, International Fe<leration of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers, and International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, 
August 10 h) 17, 1035, Oxford, England. 

Seventh World Conference, August 2 to 7, 1037; Tokyo, Japan. 

Because of the Breadth of its interest and its strong slant toAvard 
education for world peace niul better international undei’standing, 
the biennial conferences of the W<»rld Federation are more compre- 
hensiveethan those of most other international education organiza- 
tions. The Oxford meeting is typical. It had sections on adult 
education, broadcasting, colleges and universities, commercial educa- 
tion, educational crafts, elementary education, geography, health, the 
Hermann-Jordan peace plan, preparation of teachers, jAreschoo^tand 
^(ikindergarten, rural life and rural education, secondary education-, 
social adjustment, teachers’ organizations, and visual education. At- 
tendance generally ranges from .1,500 to 2,000 and from 50 to 60 
countries are represented. The proceedings of all the conferences 
except the Seventh have been published. Those of th jvonth 
should be available soon. 


*‘A11 maimer of men sj)eaking all.r^anger of tongues poured into 
Elsinore those first Conference clays. Finns, Norwegians, and Swedes 
from the north jostled wjth Italians, Spaniards, and French from 
the south; there were Americans, Germans, English, Indians, Chi- 
nese, Latvians, Poles, and British from all corners of tlie Empire. 
Men and women from forty-three different countries came together 
to pay homage to the cause of childhood and to pledge themselves 
anew to carry on the search for truth.” 

This was written of the Fifth International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowshijl held at Elsinore, Denmark, August 8 to 21, 
1929. The Fellowship, founded in 1915 to promote progress!^ edu- 
cation, had held four previous conferences and is continuing "^^old 
them at regular intervals. The topic of the Fifth Conference was 
t|Jie new psychology and the* curi^icttlum. ' ' ; 

“Education for a Changing Society?’ was the theme of the sixth 
conference held at' Nice, France, July 29 to August 12, 1932. Ov^ 
1,800 members attend^ from 62 countries. -V.'-' -- - 


(’olo. 


m 

Pacific Regional Conference, July 25 'to 30. 1932.’ Honoluhi, 
Hawaii. 


Fifth Biennial Conference, July 29 to Augiist 4, 1933, Dublin, 
Ireland. v 
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The conferenoo called at Cai>e Town and Johannesburg, Union of 
South- %frica, in July of 193-i, was I'egional in designation but inter 
national in scope. The general subject was the adaptation of educa- 
tion to meet the rapidly changing needs of society, with sj^ecial ap 
plication to South Africa. Over 6,000 persons were in attendance 
and 3,000 of them were full delegates. It came at a peculiarly suit- 
able time for South Africa.' The findings of the Poor Whites Coni- 
mission had shown the special and difficult situations thk educatioi\ 
in the Union was.»facing and the free discussion of a large group of 
people from many countries could not but be helpful. 

The twenty-first annual anniversary of the Fellowship was cele- 
brated by the Seventh World Conference at Cheltenham, England. 
July 31 (o August 14, 1936, and was devoted to the discussion of edu 
cation and a free society. Most olthe talks hinged on two points; 
how to achieve the free personality, and the relatidrT between the 
individual and the community. On the first of these. The New Era, 
the English official publication of the Fellowship, commented at 
the time : 

In planning the sort of education wliidi we hope will ensure the evolution 
of a free society, we cannot give tlie chlldreu frc<*doin. we can only set 
up the environment in which they can develop freely. We can but try to 
remove all those obstacles which obstruct the «levelopment of free person- 
ality, and plan the school so that it shall give opportunities for practising 
the type of conduct in which we believe. But having removed as many 
obstacles ns we can and having provided tlie material for growth, we must 
leave our children to find their own social philosophy. 

They can only build a pliIlt»sopliy of life if we enable them to get the 
facta. 

ADULT Bin CATION 

A world Confer: ncc on Adult Education was held at (Cambridge. 
England, August 22 to 29, 1929. It was planned arid carried out by 
the World Association for Adult Education, an organization then 
in its tenth year of life, and was attended by over 4Q0 ndult educa- 
tionists from 46 countries. The general sessions considered the 
principles and problems of adult education; e.xtcnsive and intensive 
adult eduda^n; adult education and the industrial worker; the rela- 
tion of humanistic to technical instruction ; and the problems of world 
cooi)eYatipn — the function of the World Association. ’ =- 

In the closing address of this Conference, the* speaker commented 
on the WorW War "as follows: 

For 4 years Hie world stopped thinking, except abhut war, and the chil- 
dren who were In- the world at that time were instantaneously converted 
into old men. 
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1 and went on to say 

I Tlie presence in any ffenerniioii of a tliinl or a half of fho whole hoily 

I «f tbal igeneration at an age and in a coiulilion wlicn iluy «an l>c'(U-- 

soribod ns having the generosity and the aspiration of youth, is a redemp- 
tion of any civilization. That we have had to live, in this period of 
philosophi<‘ally and intellectually increasing lack of cert linty. in a world 
fall of old men and old women, wanting youth, has made tlic last ten years 
a very puzzling if not a very menacing thing to the human race. 

• • • * . « • « 

A great philosopher and friend of mine once defined .education ns Ix'ing 
the prolongation and cultivation of the curiosity of ehildhocil. That seems 
to me to he a very profound definition, and it suggests ihat this Adult 
Education A.ssociation seems to be not only the herald of a cultural remiis- 
saneo, but.to be taking this somewhat tired world of ours by the band and 
leading it back into the more hopeful attitude of Indag children once again. 
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